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nt Goes, Mr. Berle? 


HE secretive activities of Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle 
his somewhat single-handed role as 





the mental 

; giant to de- 
° ily termine the 

W4 postwar for- 
eign air poli- 

cies of the 


United States 

are deserving 
he closest scrutiny by the air trans- 
‘industry and Congress. 
§ self-appointed chairman of the 
*mment’s interdepartmental com- 
tee on international aviation, Mr. 
le has picked up the ball and is 
aing down the field without inter- 
nee while aviation interests are 
wed full-out in winning the war. 
tof us didn’t realize the game had 
ted but through some prearrange- 
t with himself, Mr. Berle seems to 
» blown the whistle under a cloak 
leaped into a head start. Someone 
better stop him before he plunges 
United States into a lot of commit- 
ts we may not like. 


was fore-ordained that the Depart- 
t of State would be a focal point for 
foreign air policies, but somehow 
me pictured Mr. Berle in the title 
for Mr. Berle can hardly be con- 
‘ed representative of the State De- 
ment despite his official capacity 
2. His self-propelled intrusion into 
aviation picture can bode no good 
industry or nation. 
seems to be generally agreed from 
eat many sources that Mr. Berle 
“tanging a U. S.-British conference 
ar policy to take place in June. 
‘ who suggested the conference is 
at all clear at this point, and per- 
‘t make much difference, but 
great secrecy and vague purposes 
@ meeting indicate that the Amer- 
‘ people and their aviation interests 
Id be informed. It would be a 


(Turn to page 8) 
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Fighters Span the Sea 


Lockheed Lightnings, among 
the fastest of fighter planes, are 
now making mass flights across 
the Atlantic to the battle fronts. 
Two releasable gasoline tanks— 
one of which is visible beyond the 
left motor in the above photo— 
double the range of these craft. 

(Page 15) 
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Seadrome Line Proposed 


C. Bedell Monro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, re- 
vealed May 11 that his company 
intends to file application with CAB 
for a “seadrome” route between the 
U. S. and Great Britain. He de- 
scribed the seadromes as “floating 
islands of steel spaced at 800-mile 
intervals across the Atlantic.” 


Big Navy Air Fund Asked 


President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress for $4,934,725,000 cash and 
a contractual authorization of $9,- 
000,000 for naval aviation in the 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1943. 
Funds asked for naval aviation in 
fiscal 1944 now total $6,574,725,000. 
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Upward Trend: Warplane production 
trend, at least in the immediate future, wil! 
continue upward. Nelson’s 
announcement 
that production 
reached _ 6,200 
planes in March 
came as no sur- 


prise, was encour- 
aging in its reve- 
lation that heavy Now 


WPB Chairman 


bomber output 
passed the 500-a- 
month mark for 
the first time. 


A Levelling Off: Although production 
will continue upward, maybe reaching 10,000 
a month later this year, an ultimate levelling 
off is predicted by some WPB officials. Such 
factors as materials problems and manpower 
shortages are overshadowed by another 
brighter situation: production is expected to 
reach a stage where further increases are 
unnecessary—we'll have, some experts think, 
more planes than we'll need. Donald Nelson 
has said that “the very great advances made 
in the last year cannot be sustained for many 
months longer . re is can lead to un- 
employment in the midst of a war. 


Another Upward Trend: ook for 
British aircraft production to advance, possibly 
without the addition of facilities or manpower. 
The 10-man British air mission, headed by 
Sir Roy Fedden, recently returned te Eng- 
land after a thoroush inspection + U. 5. 
plane plants. Sir Roy immediately lauded 
U. S. production, made the signifi..ot state- 
ment that “they haven't anything to teach us 
English in regard to engine production, but 
we can learn a lot in other directions.” Offi- 
cials expect that the British, merely by apply- 
ing certain American methods, can up pro- 
duction anywhere from 3 to 10%. 


Downward Trend: american and 
British bombings are hurting German pro- 
duction, have probably forced it below the 
2,000-a-month mark, experts say. But these 
same experts are still worried concerning the 
whereabouts of the Luftwaffe, and can’t con- 
vince themselves that the German air forve 
is as weak as recent events have mad | 
appear. 


International Picture: me civil 
Aeronautics Board’s announcement that it has 
underway a comprehensive study of the post- 
war international aviation situation has been 
received favorably by industry, and will boost 
CAB’s stock. Astonishing to many -observ’'s 
is the fact that CAB has laid the cards on ine 
table by inviting industry to express ‘ts onin- 
(Turn to page 6) 




















PLASTIC passes tHe AMMUNITION 


That saving in weight is mighty important 
to a fighter pilot. It makes possible an extra 
178 rounds of .50 caliber ammunition ... or 
9 extra gallons of fuel... or the carrying of 
a life-saving rubber raft including install- 
ation weight and emergency rations. 

Equally as strong as those made of metal, 
plastic ammunition boxes are 45% lighter, 
and make possible a saving of 58 pounds 
in a single engine combat plane. 
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... with 58 Pounds Saved! 


These strong lightweight boxes save 
money, too. The use of a special /aminated- 
paper plastic developed by McDonnell per- 
mits a saving of 20% over the cost of 
comparable metal ammunition boxes. 

We are prepared to handle additional 
plastic production contracts on aircraft 
parts such as ammunition boxes, gun turret 
parts and propeller spinners. Please address 
all inquiries to'- PLASTICS DIVISION. 


M°SDONNELL Accras 


PLANES - PARTS +> PLASTICS « 


SAINT LOUIS -MEMPHIS 
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...back from danger 


Safe on the carrier's deck, the Wildcat returns from a mission of danger! The giant Wasp 
engine in its nose has roared it to Victory—and brought it back, safe. 

The engineering problems represented by these 18 powerful cylinders are staggering. 
Take the matter of reduction gears alone. Stepping down the high speed of the whirling 
crankshaft to the necessary slower propeller revolutions requires gears of such light weight 
and such extreme precision that only a slight variation would quickly spell their destruction. 
And yet, the flow of engines coming off production lines to power the world’s mightiest air 
armada demands that these gears be produced by the hundreds of thousands. 

And making these gears is Foote Bros.’ job—a job that only a few months ago was 
considered well nigh impossible. How new production techniques-—new engineering de- 
velopments—resulted in.the present production that keeps three plants of Foote Bros. 
Gear and Machine Corporation busy cannot be revealed until the war is won. But when 
“V" Day comes, these manufacturing know-hows can be applied to the making of pre- 
cision gears for any product where close tolerances can aid in securing better performance 


and greater economy. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION * 5225 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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hail Blazing in the Skies 


HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SERVES THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 

1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifications. 

2. By designing parts for all types of planes. 

3. By re-engineering parts for mass production. 

4. By extending our research facilities to aid the 

solution of any design or construction problem. 
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eu, ions on global air routes. It’s a trend they hope wi 
iw” continue. 


+ 
Air Mail: More favorable consideration for air majj 
in the wartime air transport picture is expected. Bottle. 
necks may be broken by release of equipment to the 
airlines. Partially responsible will be a more aggressiye 
attitude on the part of the Post Office Dept., which 
the past has been inclined to let itself get kicked around 


e . 

Glider Activity Appointment of Richard C, & 
Pont as special assistant to the Commanding General 
Army Air Forces, in charge of the glider program 
may be an indication that this activity is not as dead a 
it has seemed. It has been made clear that du Pont, a. 
though for the present a civilian, will have the authority 
of an assistant chief of Air Staff. He has resigned a 
president and chairman of the Board of All America 
Aviation, indicating that he expects to stay a while. 


Providing the Engineers: the military at las 
is recognizing the fact that engineers are completely 
essential to aircraft production, although only after con- 
stant reiteration by some of the leading industry execu- 
tives. As a result, a program is being shaped up to 
pipe college engineering graduates directly into in- 
dustry rather than into the armed services which have 
made heavy inroads into engineering personnel during 
the past year. 

As tentatively proposed, the Army, Navy and War 
Manpower Commission will set up a program of in- 
college training pursuant to which student engineers of 
draft age, or near-draft age, will be permitted to en- 
list in the services and will be given uniforms, but will 
be allowed to finish their courses. These courses, while 
shaped to Army needs, will be cut or modified for the 
best immediate application to industry needs. War Dept. 
has called in industry representatives for advice on 
curriculum for the aeronautical field. 


Ww iz 
The name ‘IRVIN’ on the harness Upon graduation, engineers—and there are many of 











P . them—who otherwise would be inducted into some phase 

means the chute is produced in of limited military service will go direct into industry 

. instead. Secretary of War Stimson has prepared a 

an Irvn Factory with over 20 memorandum to this effect which, it is understood, will 
years of experience and skill in give industry nearly all the engineers it needs. 

. I 

chute-making. Providing the Materials: Gathered around 

P the table in Washington during the past few days were 

Literature can be had by school top executives and materials men of the aircraft industry 

traini ti f h k in a significant conference with key procurement officials 

or training executives ior the ask- of the War Production Board, Army and Navy which 

. . : promised to bring a virtual item-by-item count of the 

ing. Address Main Office, Buffalo, critical materials needed in the aircraft production pro- 

N Y gram. 
So, Certain show-downs were expected, particularly in re- 


gard to differences in actual materials inventory of the 


IRVING AIR CHUTE C0 INC aircraft companies and the quantities which WPB has 
"7 . been claiming to exist in the national reservoir. Also of 
1670 Jefferson Ave Buffalo N y prime concern was the devising of ways and means of 
2] ’ . . effecting a more constant and smooth flow of materials 
Other factories in United States, Canada and England to the factories under the Controlled Materials Plan. 
’ Pre-conference sampling of opinion showed industry 
representatives strongly opposed to some new CMP ideas 

which have been cooked up at WPB. 

On the agenda also was the question of ways and 
means by which shortages of material in individual plants 
can be quickly met through CMP. 

t¢] Greatest significance of the conference lies in the 

undercurrent of genuine effort between industry and 

government to get together on a factual basis, and to deal 
in cold, concrete facts and figures which everybody 
understands. The conference was the first major project 
undertaken by the National Aircraft War Production 
Council and underscores another notable trend in the 











SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES manufacturing industry, to which this council, and the 
East and West coast groups which comprise it, have 
contributed the most noteworthy impetus. 
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EDO FLOAT GEAR 


SERVES THE UNITED NATIONS 


* *& *& %*& %*& EDO manufactures single and twin Float Gear for the aircraft of the 
U.S. Navy, U. S. Army Air Forces and leading Foreign Governments. 


Edo Aircraft Corporation, 407 Second St., College Point, N.Y., U.S. A. 











black day indeed to awaken some morning and find 
that Mr. Berle has laid out for this country a govern- 
ment-owned airline program. 

It certainly is coming time for some preliminary dis- 
cussions on postwar air policy, but one of the prime 
requisites of such discussions should be the removal of 
secrecy. By what authority is Mr. Berle consulting 
only with the British, and just who has determined 
what this country’s position is with regard to foreign 
air operations? 

This secrecy business can be overdone. Only very 
recently Mr. Berle gave direct orders to each member 
of the interdepartmental committee not to discuss com- 
mittee matters with his wife or best friend. And only 
recently Mr. Berle “persuaded” the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to reverse itself in the Caribbean air route de- 
cision, as reported in this issue. Had it not been for 
the good American citizenship of some of the commit- 
tee members, not even the existence of the committee 
would have been known. 

Just who is this Mr. Berle who suddenly has popped 
up to be the No. 1 mentor of U. S. aviation? Certainly 
he is not known to the aviation industry, and, indeed, 
the aviation industry has been quite free of the Berle 
type in Washington. The industry can work with, and 
get along with, the politicos of the Post Office Depart- 
ment (who look pretty good compared with the long- 
haired literati from New York). They can get along 
with a representative body such as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which still believes in private enterprise. 
They can get along with the elected representatives 
in Congress. But they have had little to do with the 
suave, learned, tricky legal lights who have been pre- 
dominant in so much of the Washington government 
picture. But if the industry has been neglected, Mr. 
Berle evidently intends to make amends, for he’s 
jumped in with both feet. 

We last had seen Mr. Berle, until very recently, at 
a cocktail party in Greenwich Village before the Vil- 
lage crowd moved down to Washington into govern- 
ment offices with plush rugs, chauffeurs and three or 
four telephones. The very profound Mr. Berle of 
today is far different from the happy and gay Mr. 
Berle in Greenwich Village. Today he holds the reins 
of considerable power. He is the high-powered thinker 
who decided to solve the U. S. foreign air policy and 
get it done before too much hullabaloo was raised in 
industry or Congress. 

It should be noted on the side that Mr. Berle is 
riding roughshod over previous State Department pro- 
cedures. He has his men planted in various places 
so that nothing escapes his notice. Serious internal 
friction has developed as a result. 

According to a profile written on Mr. Berle some 
months ago in The New Yorker, he does his best think- 
ing and uttering in the bath tub. Not wanting to miss 
anything he said on such awe-inspiring occasions, and 
being his best listener, his wife had twin bathtubs in- 
stalled. That was in the good old Greenwich Village 
days. Today in Washington Mr. Berle ascends every 
afternoon to a fleecy cloud and ponders at great length 
on this great new thing called aviation. That’s where 
the big ideas about international airline corporations— 
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its contract schools to double their staffs. Why this 
(Turn to page 10) 
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jointly owned by United States—come in. To be vey 
frank about it, we don’t know what Mr. Berle’s pla! 
form is, and judging from the profound mumbling thy 
came forth on a recent visit, we aren’t sure he has; 
platform. But we don’t think he knows anythin 
about air transportation, airpower, the airplane, recip 
rocal agreements, operations, or anything else direeth 
concerned with the subject. Perhaps most importan; 
we don’t think he’s a very smart trader in the toug 
hard-boiled and realistic international arerfa. 

In any event, the time for laying cards on the tabk 
is approaching. Let’s have some official word on th 
U. S.-British conference, let’s make sure that the beg 
interests of U. S. aviation and the American people ar 
served up in orderly fashion. Just what is going on’ 
And to what extent does Mr. Berle represent the 
United States Government? 

The United States must play a fair but firm game 
in postwar air policy. If American airlines fly t 
foreign lands, we must expect foreign airlines to fly 
to our ports. We want neither more nor less than ou 
fair share of the world’s air routes. We want no 
government ownership or participation. We want no 
secret commitments. We want no United Nations air- 
line corporation. We want private enterprise to have 
an opportunity along the soundest and most construc- 
tive competitive lines to bring an economical, efficient 
and convenient air transport service to the peoples of 
the world. We want realism and common sense, not 
dreams. 

Mr. Berle now has the ball and is running fast. It’s 
time for a quick tackle and a return of the ball to the 
starting line until the teams are ready for the whistle. 


A Raw Deal-- Very! 


OMETHING is definitely wrong in the decision of 
the AAF Technical Training Command to let its 
contracts with civilian technical training schools lapse 
on June 30. A thorough airing of the reasons behind 
the move is in order. The facts in the case simply don't 
jibe. To eliminate the well-equipped and well-staffed 
civilian schools, and to continue to rent massive hotels, 
smacks of a raw deal. 
The inexcusable part of the TTC decision is the 
procedure it has taken. By permitting the contracts to 
lapse the government is relieved of any financial 
responsibility—technically—but there is a moral and 
ethical responsibility in which the people of the United 
States have an interest. 
The TTC has gone heavily into the hotel business 
which may be all well and good for hotel owners 
burdened with useless property in wartime, but to 
force out of business thirty big going concerns that 
are part and parcel of the aviation industry simply 
doesn’t make sense and needs an investigation. 
As recently as two days before the Army gave the 
contractors what amounted to a sixty days’ notice, the 
TTC was ordering the civilian schools to make changes, 
alterations and improvements in their establishments. 
As recently as four months ago the TTC ordered all of 
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sudden repudiation? Why this preference of hotel 
leasing over well equipped schools operating on Army 
standards? 

To keep the facts straight, who pulled the Army 
out of the hole on training? When the European war 
broke out in September, 1939, the AAF had exactly 
one old antiquated technical training center at Chanute 
Field. Trainees were given only six hours of training 
per day in old World War I hangars. By Pearl Harbor 
the TTC had only five of its own training centers. In 
the meantime it begged, pleaded with, cajoled and 
high-pressured the private civilian schools to load up 
with Army training, to build barracks, mess halls and 
school quarters on Army specifications. The private 
schools were the fair-haired boys and received flatter- 
ing praise for the splendid spirit of cooperation and the 
excellent quality of the men who were trained. 

Now the TTC is about to destroy a private industry 
because it says it has reached the peak of its training 
program. But it is very strange that the TTC intends 
to keep the massive hotels it has leased, and continue 
to employ civilian instructors (at higher competitive 
wages) even though these hotels, for the most part, are 
not adequately equipped for technical training. That 
the civilian schools will be destroyed is not a matter 
of conjecture, for the schools have no reservoir of 
students from here on, and shelved whatever private 
work they had in order to cooperate with the Army. 

The civilian schools have had long experience in 
training men. The TTC has plenty of evidence in its 
files, in the form of reports from the combat areas, 
making it very clear that the graduates of the civilian 
schools are generally superior and better trained than 
the products of the TTC’s hotel mills. If the TTC 
complains that its quotas for training have been re- 
duced, there could be nothing more constructive in 
this war than to increase the number of hours of 
training. 

It costs the people of the United States $250,000 to 
put a fighter pilot over Europe. Yet that pilot is 
helpless unless his plane is serviced properly. Shall 
we relate some actual instances of what has happened 
because of poor training of mechanics? Shall we tell 
of the fighter pilot who took good aim and his machine 
gun failed to work because the mechanic failed to pre- 
pare the mechanism properly? And yet the TTC, 
which now bemoans its reduction of quotas, has been 
rushing the mechanics through in a 15-week course 
plus four weeks at a misnamed “factory” school. (Poor 
lads, most of them never even see a factory from a 
distance!) Doesn’t the TTC recall that only two years 
ago the CAA’s requirement for a mechanics’ license 
was two years of training? 

No, the TTC has bungled its planning job pretty 
badly. But to kick out thirty reputable, reliable, 
efficient and highly valuable civilian schools, just be- 
cause of bungling, is pretty poor stuff. It’s also pretty 
raw to pull the hotel business out of a hole and let a 
valuable aviation industry slip into one. The TTC 
order most assuredly needs looking into—from more 
than one angle! 


A Significant Contribution 


HE address last month by CAB Chairman 

Welch Pogue before the National Aeronay 
Association chapters of Minneapolis-St. Paul dese 
far more attention in the press than it actually 
ceived. It was one of the most important utterar 
on foreign air policy yet given by any governm 
official. As an authoritative spokesman for U. S. ay 
tion, Mr. Pogue is building a very fine solid reg 
and the original thinking he is doing is a most eneg 
aging sign. 

In the Twin Cities speech Mr. Pogue advocated ¢ 
adoption by all nations of the “Right of Commerg 
Air Transit” which seems to us to be the first funded 
mental step that needs to be taken to insure 
greatest and most equitable use of the air trade rout 
by all people. This right of commercial air transit 
defined as the right of commercial aircraft to 
through the airspace of any nation which has agre 
to this international arrangement. 

Heretofore in the field of private flying the right 
pass through the airspace of a foreign country y 
known as the right of innocent passage, but there h 
never been a term for commercial flying. To 
Pogue the aviation interests of the world can well 
indebted for having coined a very practical and @& 
pressive term. 

This right of commercial transit would include # 
right to land at agreed airports to refuel, to make rm 
pairs, or to take refuge from bad weather. It would 
not include the right to discharge or take on passenger 
and cargo. Obviously the keynote to such internation 
agreement is the necessity of obtaining the signat 
of as many nations as possible. . 

The next step as outlined by Mr. Pogue is the ob 
taining of rights for Commercial Outlet, which } 
defined as the right to discharge or take on passenger 
and cargo. Such a right would not include the 
to carry traffic between points within a country 
right reserved, naturally, for a nation’s own airline 

Granting of the first step—the right of commerei 
air transit—by all nations would amount to givil 
aviation a world charter, he said, constituting a wor 
wide framework and facilitating the future establis 
ments of commercial outlets at all points where fu 
world developments may make them desirable. 


It seems to us that Mr. Pogue has prepared a patterm 
that the United States, and all other nations, can at 
cept when the time comes for international agree 
ments. Without such a charter the future air routes 
of the world will be bogged down in infinite red tape 
It is a basic principle so simple, and yet so fundamental 
to the future of aviation, that we hope it will not be 
overlooked in the international discussions soon @ 
come. Meantime we know we reflect the feeling af 
the industry in saying that Mr. Pogue continues # 
grow in stature and leadership. He is the finest and 
most universally respected government official aviation 
has had in this country. 


. 


WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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will be thousands of them pouring . What makes these flying Yanks tough is their 

Own from the sky. They're Yonk Para- thorough training under moster technicians 
rOC — “Devils from Heaven’ —who are who know how fo fight. And what makes 
“Fou h and tough enough to be more than them still more formidable enemies is their 


| @match for any German or Jap—any size. | YC F modern equipment—the finest in the world. 
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PESCO Fuel Transfer 
Pump widely used on 
American aircraft 


PERFORMAN C EXO NTROLS THE ATF 


Consolidated Liberator 


The Berlin radio was silent last night. This morning we know why. The Yanks again! 
What a performance record these big war birds are setting for going places, 
doing things, and coming home. It's precision exemplified. That's the inspiration 


of every worker here at home, to make every plane part a model of precision. 


In Aircraft Hydraulics, Fuel Pumps, Oka: aE, - 
Air Pumps, Related Accessories... 


PERFORMANCE POINTS TO ICO FIRST 


DIVISION BORG-WARNER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AVIATION FUELS 





STINGERS 


IN EVER-INCREASING HORDES, 
America’s planes speed off the pro- 
duction lines into the air, a veritable 
drone of death to Axis ears. 


The “Lightnings” and the “Liberators” 
. .. the “Thunderbolts” and the “Wild- 
cats”. . . the “Vengeances”. . . and 
many others, take to the air for their vital 
test flights with Shell Aviation Fuel in 
their tanks. 


The engines, too, of many of these 





“stingers” are lubricated with AeroShell 
Oils. A significant fact, when you con- 
sider the kind of performance fuels and 
lubricants must deliver in order to survive 
the “test-battle” of the skies. 

Preference for Shell Products also in- 
cludes many aviation engine manufactur- 
ers, aviation training schools, transport 
lines and airports. 

Farsighted airport operators will find 
Shell’s wartime popularity a profitable 
peacetime asset. 





AEROSHELL OILS 





Flashing up to meet the enemy, the 
Corsair pilot climbs with the dominating 
power of two thousand horses. Quickly on 
top, he strikes with a wealth of armor and 
armament. 

For twenty years Vought war planes 
have flown with the Navy. This F4U-1 is 
the twelfth to bear the proud name 
Corsair. 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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CAB Launches International Airline Study 


Industry Asked for 
inions on Postwar 


Global Operations 
By Eric BRAMLEY 


LACING itself squarely in the 

picture as one of the agencies to 
be reckoned with in the formulation 
of postwar U. S. policy on aviation, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board on May 
5 announced that it was starting a 
comprehensive study of interna- 
tional aviation. 

As its first step* the Board is seeking 
“from qualified persons” the answers to 
a broad series of significant questions on 
postwar global flying. 

Answers to the questions, it is learned, 
will be sought not only from the aviation 
industry but also from interested Con- 
gressional committees and from other 
parties. 

It is believed that circulation of the 
questions at this particular time was 
prompted by the recent filing of numerous 
applications by domestic airlines for post- 
war entry into the foreign field. 

One of the queries deals directly with 
this subject, asking: “To what extent and 
under what conditions should United 
States air carriers engage in both domestic 
and international air transportation?” 


Cover Broad Field 


The other 16 questions cover a broad 
field. Answers are sought on problems of 
reciprocity, how negotiations with foreign 
governments should be conducted, wheth- 
er there should be one U. S. international 
airline or whether “regional” companies 
should be authorized, whether surplus 
government planes can be adequately 
converted for commercial use, how the 
manufacturing industry can be converted, 
ete. ° 


Announcement of the study was con- 
sidered significant in two ways: (1) it 
marks the first time the industry has been 
given a chance to express opinions offi- 
cially on its own future, and (2) it was 
seen as an attempt by the Board to 
answer critics who have claimed that it 
has spent too much time “regulating” and 
too little time “promoting.” 

Asked by American Aviation why the 
study is being conducted by CAB rather 
than by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on International Aviation, a high CAB 

c asserted that the Board is the 
logical agency and that it has the staff 
and facilities to handle the study. 

He emphasized that the questions were 
Prepared and circulated after conferring 
with the Committee, and that the Board 
is working in “complete harmony” with 
that group. 

Answers are being sought by June 1. 
Whether or not they will be made public 
has not been decided. The CAB official 
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said that requests for confidential treat- 
ment of answers would be honored. 
Complete text of the questions, with 
CAB comments in parentheses, follows: 
1. What international air routes are of 
major commercial importance for postwar 
United States operations? 
(A complete map recording a judgment 
as to the routes most desirable on the 
basis of commercial considerations and 
operating factors would be helpful. The 
map might well be accompanied by an 
analytical commentary on the relative 
importance of the routes for early oper- 
ation, the trading centers at which com- 
mercial rights are most desired, and 
technical operating factors in relation 
to existing and prospective types of 
flying equipment.) 


Reciprocity? 

2. Should there be a reciprocal exchange 
with other countries of general rights of 
air passage, together with the right to 
land for refueling and other technical 
purposes, in international air transport? 

(Rights of transit for commercial air- 

craft are to be distinguished here from 

commercial air rights, i.e., to engage in 
trade. The rights of transit referred to 
in the question are those which would 
permit the air carrier operations of one 
country to traverse the territory of an- 
other without the right to pick up or 
discharge traffic within that country. 


The acquisition of a general right of 
freedom of transit in this sense might be 
sufficiently advantageous to justify the 
United States in generally granting on 
a basis of reciprocity similar transit 
rights to foreign operations over its 
territories. On the other hand, if there 
is no general reciprocal exchange of 
such rights of transit, presumably such 
rights would be acquired and granted by 
the United States only in connection 
with negotiations respecting specific 
transport services.) 

3. In the event rights of transit through 
United States territory of the character 
covered by question No. 2 are granted to 
foreign carriers, should their operations be 
restricted to a designated small number of 
airports and airways, or be permitted to 
use any airport or airway available for 
general civil use? 

4. Should those foreign operations au- 
thorized to pick up and discharge inter- 
national traffic within United States ter- 
ritory be permitted to do so only at a 
few points on or near our coast or borders, 
or, on the other hand, be permitted to do 
so at points well into the interior? 

(Customs, immigration, and _ public 

health problems have an important 

bearing on questions Nos. 3 and 4. It 

must be kept in mind also that if a 

restrictive position is taken by the 

United States on questions Nos. 3 and 4, 

it will be likely to be followed by other 

(Turn to page 52) 





No Action to be 


Taken Now on 


Postwar Routes, CAB Warns 


Coincident with announcement that an 
extensive study of postwar international 
aviation is underway, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has reiterated its policy 
of not acting now on applications being 
filed for postwar global air routes. 

The Board pointed out that on Dec. 
12, 1941 it announced that no further 
action would be taken in proceedings 
involving applications for new routes. 

“Such action was taken in order that 
the immediate and maximum attention 
of air carriers and their personnel and 
of the Board, as well as of other govern- 
ment agencies concerned, would be avail- 
able for the most efficient discharge of 
the emergency demands growing out of 
the war,” CAB said. 

“At that time the Board stated that 
the new policy would remain in effect 
for such a period of time as might ap- 
pear to be appropriate in the light of 
existing conditions and future develop- 
ment. Applications involving special 
considerations of national interest re- 
quiring early inauguration of the services 
involved were excepted and such appli- 
cations have been handled on the basis 
of temporary authorizations. 

“On Aug. 29, 1942, the Board concluded 
to carry to decision those proceedings in 
which the hearings had been completed 


and to assign hearings and to proceed to 


disposition of applications to include ad- 
ditional stops on existing routes where 
no controversial issues are _ involved. 
Certificates issued as a result of these 
proceedings contain a condition that they 
will not become effective until the Board 
notifies the holder that the national de- 
fense no longer requires a delay in in- 
auguration of service. The Board also 
stated that its policy of Dec. 12 would re- 
main in effect for all other cases until 
such time as the circumstances referred 
to make further relaxation of the re- 
strictions appropriate. 

“The fact that applications are cur- 
rently being filed does not mean that 
the Board has relaxed the policy outlined 
above with respect to pending applica- 
tions for new routes or amendments to 
existing routes either in the domestic 
or foreign field. 

“Such applications will remain on file 
until such time as the Board shall con- 
clude that the national interest requires 
a further relaxation of its policy and 
consideration of the proposed services.” 

The Board concluded with a statement 
of policy that was of great importance to 
airlines that have not filed applications: 
“The Board will give no weight to the 
relative dates of filing when passing 
future judgment upon competing appli- 


cations.” 
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Army Cancels Contracts of 
Civilian Technical Schools 


By Barsara B. C. McNAMEE 


RBITRARY termination of all 

contracts with civilian technical 
training schools was announced by 
the War Dept. on May 5, with the 
result that many of the operators 
are being left high and dry with 
equipment they cannot use. 


The War Dept. stated that “the Army 
Air Forces has reached the peak of its 
technical training program and a levelling 
off into a replacement training phase 
makes possible the gradual abandonment 
of such training in civilian contract 
schools.” 

Although the Army declared it would 
let all contracts lapse at the date of ex- 
piration, schools were told they must close 
by June 30. Over a dozen whose con- 
tracts have already expired were dropped 
in the past month. 

“The result will be a gradual absorp- 
tion of all technical training operations 
into AAF schools,” it was stated. 

Among the reasons given by the Army 
for this move were completed expansion 
of its own facilities and personnel, and 
a present need for a very much smaller 
number of men in training. 

The Army also claimed that “concen- 
tration of technical training on Army 
posts is expected to result in greater 
efficiency and uniformity of training.” 

With no provision made for their future, 
they find cold comfort in the praise lav- 
ished on them by Technical Training 
officers. “As a group,” one officer de- 
clared, “these operators have responded 
to the Air Forces’ urgent demands for 
additional training facilities with most 
commendable energy, skill and patriotism. 
They have done a magnificent job. It was 
an emergency job which had to be done 
and one which taxed training facilities of 
this kind throughout the nation.” The 
War Department emphasized that the fact 
that the AAF is discontinuing training 
in the civilian contract schools “is not 
to be considered in any way as a reflection 
on the ability or efficiency of the con- 
tract operators.” 


Protest Abandoned 


An original move for mass protest by 
the affected operators fell flat when West 
Coast trainers declared their intention of 
accepting the Army’s terms. They gave 
as reasons that the Army would not 
change its intention to discontinue avia- 
tion mechanic training by contract after 
June 30 because ample Army facilities 
now are established to carry on all neces- 
sary training and because in some classi- 
fications more men have been trained than 
are needed. They further believe that the 
Army intends to make financial adjust- 
ments with commercial schools on a basis 
that will be fair to the schools and that 
any move on the part of the schools as a 
group to try to change its pre-determined 
intention might have unfavorable re- 
actions. 

An official release explains the back- 
ground and current set up of the Tech- 
nical Training Command. “At the out- 
break of war,” it states, “the AAF had 


five technical training schools in oper- 
ation at Chanute and Scott Fields, Illi- 
nois; Lowry Field, Colorado; Kessler Field, 
Mississippi and Sheppard Field, Texas. 
Today there are more than 100 technical 
training schools in operation by the AAF 
including those operated by civilian con- 
tractors. They are scattered from coast 
to coast in every section of the country. 

“Not only has there been a twenty-fold 
increase in the number of technical train- 
ing schools, but there also has been a 
great concentration and intensification of 
training. e peace-time course of nine 
months for maintenance mechanics in the 
Air Forces, for example, has been com- 
pressed into less than 19 weeks of the 
most highly intensified training. Other 
types of training have been shortened in 
a somewhat similar ratio. The average 
Army Air Forces Technical Training 
School today has a total personnel strength 
of 15,000 officers and enlisted men.” 


200,000 in 1942 


Information received from training 
school authorities adds that more than 
200,000 trained technicians in over 30 dif- 
ferent lines were graduated during 1942. 
“The expansion of the Technical Training 
Command's scope proceeded more rapidly 
than was thought to be possible a year 
ago. Large-scale emergency measures,” it 
continues, “were adopted to house, feed 
and instruct the men it was assigned to 
train. Examples are the hotels, office 
buildings and other facilities the com- 
mand leased in cities throughout the na- 
tion. Flying fields and technical schools 
were built on tracts that a few months 
before were farm lands.” By taking over 
this training in their own schools, the Air 
Forces believe they will be able to move 
students out of civilian schools in metro- 
politan areas and thus lessen the drain 
on housing and other facilities in these 
areas. 

The War Department statement con- 
cludes: “Although the AAF is now in a 
position to begin withdrawing civilian con- 
tract training into its own schools, no new 
Air Forces schools have been established 
for some time. Some expansion of exist- 
ing Army schools is in progress, but no 
new installations are anticipated at this 
time.” 

Reliable sources state that Major Gen- 
eral Walter H. Frank, commanding gen- 
eral of Air Service Command and Major 
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New Fighter: The Brewster F3A shown 
above, the Navy's newest fighter, successfully 
passed its first flight test in late April. A 
counterpart of the F4U Corsair, the F3A is 
designed for carrier operations with the fleet. 
It is a full-winged single seat monoplane with 
a rated speed of 400 mph and is powered by 
a 2,000 hp Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engine. 
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Luftwaffe Skips Iceland 
A marked decrease in the number 
of German flights over northern 
American bases during recen 
months is reported to the War De. 
partment by Lieut. Col. Donald 
Hudson, commander of the U. § 
AAF in Iceland for 16 months. 
The fact that the enemy has been 
flying fewer reconnaissance missions 
over this area probably can be at. 
tributed to Hitler’s diminished air 
strength and his great need for more 
planes in other theaters, according 
to Col. Hudson. 








————_—.._} 


General Walter R. Weaver, commanée 
of Technical Training Command met 





cently in Florida. General Frank j 
understood to have objected to droppiy 
the school contracts on June 30 on & 
grounds that more thorough train 
should be given AAF mechanics, now thy 
a large enough staff has been develope 
He believes that the present set-up of § 
weeks in school and four in factories ; 
not enough to turn out a skilled mechan 

Perhaps the most controversial asped 
of the technical training situation is thi 
question of the necessary length of tim 
involved in giving inexperienced men ade. 
quate mechanical training. There ay 
many who back General Frank in saying 
an intensified, compressed course lasting 
19 weeks is totally inadequate. Before 
the war the Civil Aeronautics Administra. 
tion required two years training for com. 
mercial aviation mechanics. The airlines 
refused to hire men who had not had a 
additional three years experience. Many 
training officials believe that there is a 
even more pressing need today for thor- 
ough training of mechanics and tech 
nicians in view of the AAF’s forecast o 
tremendous expansion in production o 
combat planes, many of advanced design 
and equipped with new facilities. 


Refreshers Urged 


Reports have trickled in from every 
battle theatre of crashes caused by i- 
complete repairs of motors and imperfect 
charging of guns. The new low flyin 
techniques for flying bombers make i 
essential that planes be in perfect condi- 
tion because every crash in such oper 
ations is fatal. With the constant changes 
and improvements now being made b 
engines and aircraft parts and the grea 
differences between types, many operator 
and officers believe that the Technicd 
Training Command should now begit 
large-scale refresher courses for its me 
chanics. 

There is a final factor which may alte 
the situation to some degree, providing 
a new source of trainees for these aban 
doned operators. CAA has petitioned fr 
funds to establish a mechanic trainin 
program under the supervision of We 
Training Service. On July 24, 1@ 
the Civilian Pilot Training Act we 
amended to authorize CAA to train & 
vilian technicians and mechanics but no 
provision was made in the Appropriation 
Act for funds to enable the program ® 
be started. CAA has now gone befor 
the Bureau of the Budget with the 
quest that approval be given to the sub- 
mission to Congress of an appropriatiol 
request for the fiscal year beginning Jul 
1. It is understood that this request 5 
being given more favorable considerati 
now than ever before. 
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Extra Gas Tanks Used 
For Overseas Flights 
Of Big Air Armadas 


Y air ferry and carrier ferry, 

the United States is now deliv- 
ering thousands of fighter planes— 
along with the steady procession of 
bombers and cargo craft—across the 
high seas to combat theatres in 
many sections of the globe. 
Most sensational addition to the saga 











of American wings around the world was 
the release by the War Dept. last fort- 
night of information regarding mass flights 
of Lockheed Lightning P-38 fighters across 
the Atlantic—the first public revelation 
that such long-range fighter ferrying op- 
erations could be carried out successfully. 

This speedy delivery of fighting planes, 
releasing ocean shipping space required 
for other cargo, not only means a tre- 
mendous effect upon the course of the 
war but also steps up the potentialities of 
the planes of the future. 


2,500 on Carriers 


Disclosure that more than 2,500 fighting 
planes also have been transported to the 
world’s warfronts by aircraft carriers of 
the U. S. Navy added another chapter to 
the story of mass delivery of U. S.-built 


anes. 

These facts also began to knit together 
a better answer to the question, “Where 
is the vast output of American planes 
going?”, a question which has been much 
shrouded in military censorship and has 
had the public speculating and wondering. 

The War Dept. said that long range 
ocean flights by the single seater fighters 
are made possible by the use of stream- 
lined, laminar flow releasable tanks hung 
from special fittings under the wings (de- 
scribed and pictured in May 1 issue of 
American Aviation). 


Follow Secret Route 


“The first mass flight of Lightnings over 
a trans-oceanic route involved the move- 
ment of a number of planes running well 
into three figures,” said the department. 
‘Only one was lost at sea. Six others were 
damaged in bad weather landings but their 
pilots, uninjured, were rescued. One made 
the last 300 miles of the ocean crossing on 
one engine. 

Since that first trans-Atlantic ferry flight 
by fighters following a secret route, reg- 
ular Lightning ferrying operations have 
been established across the South Atlantic 
to the Tunisian front and other battle 
areas. 

Dozens of Lightnings have flown to Eng- 
land and continued on to the African 
front, completing a California-to-Africa 
journey of more that 8,000 miles. Larger 
numbers are flying the longer South 
oe Fea 

he ters have been especial] 
equipped for the Atlantic crossings, porn 
ing additional long-range oxygen equip- 
ment as well as releasable gas tanks. On 

northern crossing, Arctic packs and 
rubber boats are carried. On the overland 
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stretches via the southern route, “jungle 
kits’ are provided, replacing the rubber 
boat and sea equipment used for the 
ocean hop. Concentrated rations are pro- 
vided on all flights. 

Mechanics and factory experts have ac- 
companied the fighter flights in Army 
transport planes, assisting in their serv- 
icing and maintenance. Boeing B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortresses also have joined forces 
with the fighters to take care of the 
navigation problems, each Fortress, with 
its elaborate navigational equipment, act- 
ing as a “shepherd” for several of the 
fighters. 

Development of the releasable tanks, 
which approximately double the normal 
long range of the Lightning, is one of the 
noteworthy accomplishments of the air- 
craft industry. They were developed when 
the difficulty of finding sufficient shipping 
space to move the fighters overseas be- 
came apparent, were in production within 
90 days after the AAF placed its order, 
and have been coming off a conveyor belt 
system at the rate of one every four and 
one-half minutes. 


Tanks Cost Only $100 


Each tank weighs 90 pounds empty, 
carries 165 gallons of gasoline, bringing 
its total weight, filled, to about, 1,000 
pounds. Lockheed claims the aerodynamic 
problems have been so skillfully over- 
come that the two tanks, when full, reduce 
the speed of the plane only 4% at top 
speed. 

At the time the Army made its urgent 
request for a tank that would cost less, 
use no critical material and be adaptable 
to a much higher rate of production, an 
aluminum tank was being manufactured 
for Lockheed by a nearby subcontractor. 
The first 2,000 had cost the government 
$678 apiece. Lockheed’s chief production 
engineer, Harold Harrison, tackled the job 
and the final product was a streamlined 
tank built in two half shells of 1010 body 
steel, .024 inch thick, and costing less 
than $100. 

The manufacturing and engineering de- 
partment under Marlin W. Coker devised 
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Fighter Planes Flying from U. S. to Africa 


a 475-foot conveyor, most of which was 
from presently unused equipment of the 
Studebaker Co. An engineering group 
under L. H. Ferrish developed a special 
portable steam welder and a roll-spot 
welding fixture, and the assembly went on 
a three-shift basis with a record of 130 
tanks for one shift. Lockheed has dubbed 
its product “Tear Drops for Tojo.” 


The Navy's announcement of its “car- 
rier ferry” operations said that they are 
moving across both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, and that in addition to planes the 
carriers are transporting fuel and other 
supplies. 


Of the planes thus moved, more than 
1,000 were landplane fighters which were 
lashed to the flight and hangar decks of 
carriers—both the big battle carriers and 
many converted merchantmen. These 
planes took off from the flight deck while 
the carriers were still hundreds of miles 
at sea, and flew on to advanced bases. 


Loss Factor Cut 


Other aircraft were Navy and Marine 
Corps planes which, after use as a fight- 
ing and striking force from carrier decks, 
were flown ashore to operate from ad- 
vanced land bases, such as Guadalcanal. 
In the initial force which moved on North 
Africa, one carrier alone transported 
nearly 100 Army Warhawk fighters which 
captured enemy airdromes and cleaned 
out potential nests of resistance along with 
Navy planes and ship gun batteries. 

The carrier ferry obviates necessity of 
dissembling and re-assembling planes be- 
fore and after shipping and, because of 
their superiority in speed as compared 
with freighters, sharply reduces the dan- 
gers of loss at sea. In most instances the 
carrier ferry provides its own escort, 
launching torpedo bombers from its flight 
deck to fly anti-submarine patrol. 

Beginning long before the Tokyo raid, 
Navy carriers were ferrying landplanes 
to the west coast of Africa—‘‘under the 
bulge’—for flight northward to the Libyan 
campaigns. Following the occupation of 
North Africa, this activity was transferred 
to the shortened route and substantial 
numbers of carriers converted from mer- 
chantmen were put to work. 


Cargo Mass Flight 


A recent dispatch from India added to 
the story of long-distance plane move- 
ments, describing one of the longest and 
biggest mass flights of twin-engined cargo 
planes in history—a 15,000-mile America- 
to-India trip by way of Africa which 
was made in four and one-half days. This 
flight, it was reported, took into India 
90 tons of cargo without loss. 

Lieut. Col. W. C. Goldsborough U. S. 
Army retired, loaned by the Curtiss 
Aircraft Co., was project engineer and 
headed the flight. Captains of Northwest, 
Transcontinental. and Western airlines 
piloted the planes. It was stated that Capt. 
O. G. Fredericks of Washington, D. C., a 
TWA pilot who has made 40 round-trip 
trans-Atlantic flights, had only one hour 
of flying time in one of the new ships 
before taking it on its trip half-way round 
the world. 
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2 Firms Enter Helicopter Field; 
Use in Anti-Sub Work Denied 


The helicopter made a new bid for 
attention, with several important de- 
velopments coming to the front during 
the past fortnight, but all indications were 
that a sudden flurry of publicity had set 
off a new batch of groundless rumors 
regarding the imminence of widespread 
helicopter use. 

In the aircraft industry, two new an- 
nouncements headlined the increasing at- 
tention on the possibilities for rotating- 
wing craft: 

1. Harry Woodhead, president of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., revealed 
that his company is at present working 
on a version of the helicopter, stating 
that it would be used as a postwar model. 

2. Cargoes, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Lend-Lease Administration, announced it 
had signed a contract with Henry J. 


Kaiser to produce two helicopters for the’ 


British government—with large-scale 
~ pocaee to follow if they are success- 
ul. 

The latter announcement focused at- 
tention on the possible use of the heli- 
copter by the British and U. S. navies 
to combat submarines in zones which 
cannot be reached by land-based planes. 
Some reports erroneously interpreted 
Navy officials as saying such craft 
already were in use to drop bombs on 
submarines. 


Lovette’s Statement 


To clarify the facts, American Aviation 
obtained the official statement of Capt. 
Leland P. Lovette, director of Naval 
public relations, in which he said that 
existence of a 500 to 600-mile gap in 
mid-Atlantic which cannot be covered 
in aerial reconnaissance by shore-based 
aircraft “means that ship-based aircraft 
or helicopters are best fitted to do this 
job.” Additional facts were uncovered 
showing that plans for such combat use 
of the helicopter are still in a nebulous 
stage, and their widespread use cannot 
be expected in the near future. 

Meanwhile, development and improve- 
ment was taking place along various 
lines. Three new patents on helicopter 
improvements, combining some helicopter 
and autogiro features, were assigned to 
the Autogiro Company of America at 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


Stout Is Engineer 


Recent applications by Northeast Air- 
lines and others to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permits to operate helicopter 
mail and “taxi” service in the post-war 
era appeared certain to be followed by 
other applications, demonstrating the 
eagerness of the transport industry to 
begin utilizing craft with the possibilities 
offered by the helicopter. 

Interest demonstrated by airframe 
manufacturers other than the original 
developers of the helicopter, the Vought- 
Sikorsky Aircraft Corp., subsidiary of 
United Aircraft Corp., was another indi- 
cation of the place rotating-wing craft is 
beginning to command in the industry. 

Woodhead’s announcement of Consoli- 
dated Vultee plans was first made pub- 
licly in an address before the Miami, Fla., 
Chamber of Commerce, and presented 
only the bare disclosure that the com- 
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pany is working on its own version. 
Subsequently other Consolidated spokes- 
men declined to amplify the announce- 
ment, pointing out that the whole thing 
is still in its early stages. 

Woodhead said the company’s research 
staff is headed by William B. Stout, of 
the Stout Research Laboratories, which 
have become the research division of the 
aircraft company. “I think we can ex- 
pect much from him as the war pro- 
gresses,” Woodhead said. 


Kaiser Men At Work 


Among other things in a long list of 


innovations and inventions, Stout de- 
veloped the first cantilever wing mono- 
plane flown in the U. S.; constructed 


the first Bat Wing type plane with the 
first enclosed cabin in 1919; built the 
first all-metal torpedo plane for the 
U. S. Navy in 1922; built the first all- 
metal commercial and first all-metal 
transport plane; assisted in developing 
the Ford tri-motor planes, and produced 
stainless steel aircraft in 1940. 

Industry observers saw in the Con- 
solidated Vultee announcement one of 
the most significant of recent aviation 
developments, and the fact that Consoli- 
dated considers its helicopter as a “post- 
war model” gives another indication of 
the length of time which can be expected 
before such crafts actually hit the 
market. 

Disclosure of the Kaiser contract at- 
tested the interest of the British Navy in 
helicopters and was accompanied by a 
statement from a Kaiser spokesman that 
the first two craft would be built within 
90 days at Fleetwings’ Inc., the aircraft 
plant at Bristol, Pa., which Kaiser took 
over early this year. 

Announcement of the contract was 
made by Richard W. Seabury, president 
of Cargoes, Inc., who said that the British 
were anxious to obtain helicopters for 





New Training Device: Undersecre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson, left, sees 
an AAF cadet using the latest training device 
at Southwest Airways’ Thunderbird Field in 


Arizona. Flight Instructor Herb Wall, right, 
explains the use of the anti-ground loop 
trainer in decreasing accidents during take- 
offs and landings. 
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Maj. Johnson To Speak 


Oklahoma’s “minute men of the aj 


the active Civil Air Patrol, will hg 
their second statewide meeting in Tul 
on May 29 to discuss mutual problem 
and map future plans, according to My 
Moss Patterson, CAP, state wing com, 
mander. Maj. Earle Johnson, AAF, » 
tional commander of the CAP, will 
the principal speaker and members , 
his staff will attend. Arrangements y 
Tulsa are under the direction of Capt 
Gerald Westby, commanding Group 823 


ny 





war use, and that his Lend-Lease syb. 
sidiary had determined to supply they 
if possible. He indicated that if the 
prove successful, plans will be mappe 
for large scale production. 

It was reported that a staff of 50 Kaise 
engineers are now working on the heli. 
copters at Bristol and at Franklin Ins. 
tute, Philadelphia. They are expected j 
be medeled after the Sikorsky craft. 

In the wake of this announcement 
press stories were widely circulated 
the effect that the U. S. Navy already 
is using helicopters to combat submarines 
in mid-Atlantic and that the British have 
been using them for months. These re. 


ports were branded as erroneous by 
Navy spokesmen, in an interview with 
American Aviation. 


The statement of Capt. Lovette in re. 
gard to such possible use was made in 


an address before the National News- 
paper Promotion Association in New 
York City on April 20. He said: 


May Bridge Gap 

“The British Admiralty has recently 
made public some information to show 
where U-boats scored their biggest suc- 
cess. It was stated that despite the em- 
ployment of long-range aircraft over the 
Atlantic, Catalinas and Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators, that the distances in- 
volved were so great that there was a 
500 to 600-mile gap in mid-Atlantic that 
could not be covered in aerial recon- 
naissance by shore-based aircraft. It is 
very necessary that this gap be covered 
two or three hundred miles on each side 
of this strip. That, of course, means that 
ship-based aircraft or helicopters are 
best fitted to do this job.” 

Relative to the British situation, Capt 
Lovette then presented the following 
quotation from the March 27 issue of 
the London Illustrated News: 


Navy Denies Reports 


“Designed by Igor Sikorsky, the world- 
famous engineer, the present version of 
the helicopter is the result of more than 
30 years’ work on the problem of direct- 
lift aircraft, begun in Russia in 1910 and 
continued in the United States. The 
helicopter works on different principles 
from those of the autogiro. Whereas the 
latter, having lifted itself by its rotor 
blades, relies on a normal power-driven 
propeller for flying forward, the heli- 
copter does all its flying by means of 
the rotor, the angle of whose blades can 
be altered to fly the machine in any 
direction of the compass, as well as on 
a rising or descending angle. 

“Control is facilitated by a variable- 
pitch airscrew at the tail, replacing the 
more normal ailerons, elevator and rudder. 
The helicopter has a speed range of any- 
thing from 0 mph to 100 mph, which, 
with its ability to rise from and land on 

(Turn to page 28) 
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Iwas transferred to the War Depart- 


Caf nent from the Office of Civilian 


Defense on April 28. CAP by this 
move became a military rather than 


a civilian defense auxiliary but its 
personnel remains in a civilian 
status. 

‘Tt is our intention to continue to 


make use of the CAP in every field where 
the expense in men, money and materials 
is justified as a part of the overall war 
effort, including in that objective the im- 
portance of increasing the flying experi- 
ence of a large number of civilians and 
stimulating and developing interest in 
aviation among all our citizens, particu- 
larly the younger men,” Robert A. Lovett, 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air, de- 
clared. 

Mr. Lovett spoke of the “very real 
contribution to national defense made by 
this national organization of civilian vol- 
unteers,” and said the transfer was recog- 
nition of “a job well done.” Although it 
was originally thought that the functions 
of the Patrol would be largely civilian, 
“actually,” he emphasized, “from a very 
early stage in its existence a large part 
of its activities has been of a military 
character. With so large a part of its 
missions unconnected with those of OCD, 
the transfer to the War Department 
seemed logical.” 

Full agreement with the change was ex- 
pressed by James M. Landis, OCD Direc- 
tor who believes the change will result 
in a “substantial increase in the already 
acknowledged military effectiveness of 
CAP.” As an auxiliary of the Army Air 
Forces under direct control of the Com- 
manding General, AAF, CAP will be able 
to obtain repair and replacement parts, 
as well as adequate safety and life-saving 
equipment, it is claimed. 

The purchase of equipment has always 
been a major problem for CAP. As a 
civilian organization operating under a 
civilian agency it was never eligible to 
purchase materials or supplies from War 
Department depots. At the same time, 
military orders were absorbing virtually 
the entire production of airplane and 
equipment plants, so that source too was 
closed to civilian purchasers. 

“We are proud of the fact that the de- 
cision to transfer CAP to the War Dept. 
was not because of anything CAP had 
failed to do,” said Dean Landis, “but on 
the contrary, is recognition of the very 
real achievement of developing, in a little 
more than 17 months, an organization 
composed of more than 73,000 civilian 
volunteers, which is of such military 
value that the Army wants to make it 
a part of its own organization.” 

; The record of CAP’s varied activities 
is imperative. In its anti-submarine pa- 
trol work, over-water flights have totalled 
more than 16,000,000 miles. CAP has also 
operated for the Army a liaison patrol 
along the Mexican border, courier serv- 
ices for the Second Air Force in the 
Northwest and the First Air Force in the 
Northeast, as well as searches for lost 
planes or ground parties. It has patrolled 
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Executive Order Transfers 


Civil Air Patrol to Army 


forests, levees, utility lines and war pro- 
duction areas; and carried out civilian de- 
fense observation and courier assignments. 
Its emergency squads rush vital replace- 
ment parts to war plants, blood plasma 
and medical supplies to stricken areas, 
drop food and equipment to marooned 
parties, and carry out extensive flood 
patrols. 

The War Dept. has declared it will not 
make any changes in CAP’s administra- 
tive and operating methods. It expects 
to use CAP planes as long as the supply 
of replacement parts does not divert 
critical materials from more immediate 
needs. An official release states that no 
reduction is anticipated in the extent of 
its anti-submarine patrol at the present 
time and its other military as well as 
some non-military activities will continue 
unchanged. 

“The AAF anticipates no change in the 
tours of active service under which CAP 
has operated. These tours call for a 
three-months minimum of active duty on 
anti-submarine and _ southern frontier 
liaison patrol and a minimum of two 
weeks on courier and miscellaneous mis- 
sions requested by the armed forces. 

“Once they have embarked on a tour of 





W A R— 


active service the members of the or- 
ganization cannot be excused until prop- 
erly relieved.” But the AAF expects to 
continue CAP’s flexible policy of honor- 
ing valid excuses for postponement of 
duty because of civil responsibilities and 
obligations. 

The only major change effected by the 
transfer appears to be AAF'’s assumption 
of all administrative costs, formerly the 
responsibility of OCD. Per diem of pilots 
and costs of operation, maintenance and 
depreciation of planes for missions re- 
quested by the armed services have al- 
ways been supplied by funds of the AAF. 

The rate of $8 per diem for CAP pilots 
and hourly allowances ranging from $5 
to $56 for operation, maintenance and 
depreciation of their aircraft will continue. 
Size, horsepower and equipment of the 
planes determines the hourly allowances. 
Assistance of the AAF in operation and 
maintenance of CAP planes based at Air 
Forces installations will be continued. 
Non-military operations and services per- 
formed by CAP will continue to be paid 
for by the state or organization request- 
ing the service. 

Further recognition of the importance 
of CAP was seen in the announcement 
on May 5 that its members may continue 


to receive flight training for essential 
CAP activities under recently modified 
WPB Limitation Order L-262. Charles 


I. Stanton, Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, declared essential flight activities 
of CAP are included in the list of flying 
jobs which contribute to the war effort. 
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African Assembly: 
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OW! Photos. 


These new pictures from Africa show how American 


warplanes are speeded to the battlefronts. Top photo shows a crate containing 

a P-40 being backed into place alongside other crates at an African airport. 

In lower photo, the planes have been assembled, and are receiving final adjust- 
ments prior to taking off for the front. 
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March Production 
Up 114: Officials 
. Differ on °43 Total 


March aircraft production figures gave 
a sharp spur to speculation about the 
total production picture for 1943. Gov- 
ernment spokesmen’s agreement that the 
output for March was 6,200 _ planes, 
scarcely 11% higher than the abbreviated 
preceding month, brought a welter of 
conflicting predictions as to the year's 
results. 

Donald Nelson, in a 
resumée, cautioned that 
to see a slackening in the acceleration 
rate of producing new war equipment, 
including aircraft. As factors limiting the 
manufacturers’ expectations, he pointed 
to the labor shortage, to the near-satura- 
tion point in steel production, and to the 
problems of scheduling, which of neces- 
sity occur and recur as scarcity and 
urgencies interrupt producers’ plans. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox also 
inclined toward this conservative view. 
He had scarcely told his press conference 
on May 4 that combat planes delivered 
to the Navy had reached four figures for 
the first time, when he warned: “Don't 
assume this rate of increase is sure to 
continue.” Once again the twin problems 
were cited for attention, material scarcities 
and a shortage of labor. The Secretary, 
for his summary statement, predicted, “a 
levelling off from now on.” 

No such stern deflation was served up 
to the public in remarks of Under Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
Vice-Chairman William L. Batt of the 
War Production Board. 

In a speech of Apr. 26, at Atlanta, 
Georgia, Mr. Patterson used the March 
production of 6,200 planes mainlv as a 
springboard for the comment: “We can 
raise that number; we can produce twice 
that number of planes.” Such a program 
for aircraft, he notes, will cut into produc- 
tion for “other branches of the service.” 
But the under-secretary appears to be 
clearly of the opinion that plane produc- 
tion capacity is still far beyond the de- 
mands which the War has so far imposed. 

Batt is an enthusiastic exponent of the 
same belief. There will be 100,000 planes 
from American plants in 1943, he claims. 
To punctuate this figure he marked out 
totals for the two preceding years, at a 
mere 19,000 in 1941 and about 48,000 in 
1942. 

Some synthesis of these diverging views 
is possible, in that the speakers were 
thinking with emphasis at different parts 
of the problem. For Nelson and Knox it 
was a case of minds troubled by what 
could happen to the present overall pat- 
tern of production when material and 
labor prove to be scarcer. On the other 
hand Mr. Patterson was looking toward a 
program which cast, the airplane in a 
larger role, even perhaps at the expense 
of other services. Planes may become the 
favorite tool of war strategy. If that 
proves to be the case the most optimistic 
figure quoted for 1943 may not be any too 
great. 





war production 
we must expect 


NEW WAFS UNITS: Three additional units 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron 
have been established, the War Dept. an- 
nounced. The WAFS now accepts as pilots 
only those recruits processed by the Women’s 
Flying Training Detachment, which has been 
set up as an adjunct to the Flying Training 
Command of the Army Air Forces. 
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Win the War in 


In the postwar world every American 
will own his own plane equipped with a 
giant skyhook which can be lowered to 
catch on to his house. In this way the 
plane can be reeled in, eliminating the 
necessity for large landing fields in every 
garden. 





This practical solution to one of the 
problems confronting every planner of 
the postwar air-age was submitted to the 
Navy Department's Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics. In the Bureau it was examined by 
the Experiments and Developments Sec- 
tion of the Engineering Research Depart- 
ment. 

Thousands of letters pour into this sec- 
tion every day with new ideas for combat 
planes, transports, gliders, flying subs, and 
submerging planes. To this office come 
plans from leading producers and inven- 
tors, from teen-aged boys, from service 
men, scholars, mechanics and _ spinster 
school teachers. Every project is thor- 
oughly examined by aeronautical engi- 
neers; every letter is carefully and fully 
answered. 

One of the most exciting ideas to the 
average man appears to be that of 
dangling things from planes. It was sug- 
gested that metal plated ropes be hung 
from the bottom of all combat planes to 
catch in the enemy's propeller. “I tried 
it with my key chain in the car engine, 
said the confident inventor. “I haven't 
found the chain yet—and you should see 
the engine!” 


John Public Tells Navy How to 


10 Easy Lessons 


Mattresses stretched between ships » 
sea for planes to land on, a giant say. 
toothed knife projecting from the sides ¢ 
planes to saw enemy aircraft in two are 
some of the less complicated suggestion 
received by Experiments and Develop. 
ments. The man who suggested floating 
circus balloons filled with hydrogen oye 
cities to form a barrage found a long lette, 
in his mail box one morning. The lett, 
thanked him for his thoughtfulness py; 
pointed out it would take 47,000,000 bai. 
loons placed ten feet apart in each diree. 
tion to fill one cubic mile of air 

Deluges of mail follow every announge. 
ment of crashes and searching parties, ¢ 
new inventions or rumors of ene 
achievements. When the announcem 
came that Navy fliers had spent 34 d, 
on a raft in the Pacific, several hund 
letters arrived detailing methods for cate 
ing fish with safety pins, belts, shoe las 
and empty cans. Young boys are us 
authoritative about the best methods § 
using a 16-inch gun on a plane. 

The Section’s files are full of mod 
of impossible planes sent in by peop 
who have no idea that years of researd 
and testine are necessary to determix 
practicability of any new invention. 
clares patient Captain L. C. Stevens, he 
of the section “The Navy is very inte 
ested in any and all possibilities which 
may advance the war effort. The only 
requirement it sets up is that proposals 
should have some chance of being prac 
ticable.” 
























Rankin Leaves WPB to 
Join Australian Staff 


Allen Clark Rankin, formerly special 
assistant to the director of WPB’s Air- 
craft Production Division, joined the staff 
of the Australian War Procurement Sup- 
plies in Washington recently. His un- 
official title is administrative assistant 


for aircraft. 


One of the first 
production ex- 
perts to join the 
government, Ran- 
kin went to the 
National Defense 
Advisory Com- 
mission in 1941 
as a senior busi- 
ness consultant 
to the aircraft 
section of the 
Production divi- 
. sion. He went 

Rankin to NDAC with 

Merrill Meigs 

from Hearst where they were both em- 

ployed for some time. Rankin handled 

automotive advertising for the Hearst in- 
terests. 

When NDAC became OPM, Rankin re- 
mained jn the same position until WPB 
was formed and he became a special as- 
sistant. During the time Gen. Knudsen 
was turning the automotive industry to 
aircraft production, Mr. Rankin was ac- 
tive with industry men. Throughout the 
time he worked at WPB, industry offi- 
cials sought his aid in expediting deliver- 
ies, priorities and production. 
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Burden Heads War 


Aviation Committee 
















William A. M. Burden, special aviation 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, 
has been named chairman of the War 
Aviation Committee, according to A 
announcement. 

Other committee members are Robert 
Lovett, Assistant Secretary of War 
Air; Artemus Gates, Assistant Secre 
of the Navy for Air, and L. Welch Pog 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Boa 
Pogue has been named secretary of 
group. 

The committee was set up under pre 
cedure approved by President Rooseveé 
to consider important policy recommend 
tions of the interdepartmental air 
control board, and other recommendation 
on which the Board does not unanimousi 
agree. 


Gen. Branshaw Named 


Brig. Gen. Charles E. Branshaw 
been named commanding general of 
Army Air Forces Materiel Com : 
Wright Field, O., the War Dept. has al- 
nounced. He was formerly supervisor of 
the Western Air Corps Procurement Dis- 
trict, Santa Monica, Cal., and prior to 
assignment represented the AAF at 
Douglas Aircraft Co. plant there. Gen 
Branshaw has been engineering officer at 
Brooks Field, and chief engineering offi- s 
cer at the San Antonio Air Depot, both in 
Texas. 
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SHIPS passince...day and night 


Today ... tonight ... huge cargo ships of the Air 
Transport Command are swiftly spanning oceans 
and continents on missions which are shaping the 
course of the war. Some are speeding urgently 
needed battle supplies and equipment; others are 
flying technicians, scientists, generals, to crucial 
fronts ... to Africa, Australia, Asia, the South 
Pacific, Alaska. 

Curtiss Commandos... the world’s largest twin- 


engined transports ...are a vital part of this 


CURTISS 


TRANS P ORT #1 


history-making aerial fleet. They carry the goods 
of war today, but in the peacetime era of tomor- 
row they will help to revolutionize world com- 
merce by shrinking global trade routes from 
weeks to days, from days to hours. 


8 S<oW RIGHT 


CURT 
norativons 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 





liracobras Strafing Jap Air Base 


SUDDEN DEATH ... made in U. S. A. 


They asked for it. 


Axis gangsters took the miracle of 
aviation and made it a weapon of 
destruction. They bred their birds 


of prey, unleashed them— 


Now they hear a tougher breed roaring 
overhead. Army Airacobras, made at 


Bell Aircraft, bringing sudden death. 


In three years—starting from scratch 
—we Americans created the largest 


aircraft industry in all the world. 


Spotting our enemies ten years we 
are already outbuilding them. This 
is a record we can all take pride in. 
* * * 
When the world’s skylanes are made 
safe for peaceful 
travel and com- 
item the aircraft 
industry promises 
you planes ad- 
vanced almost be- 


yond imagination. 


We men and women who designed, 
engineered and built the cannon 
bearing Airacobra, will be ready for 
an important assignment. © Bell Air- 


craft Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 


Spren obras fr wUctory _ 


FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


BEL 


PACEMAKER OF 


— 


AVIATION PROGRESS 











Barly development of radar, one of the 
+ closely guarded secrets of the war, 
described recently in a joint an- 
mcement issued by the War and Navy 
ments in which it was pointed out 
only such information as would not 
nger Allied forces or help the enemy 
now be revealed. This statement pre- 
ted the following outline: 
“The term ‘Radar’ means radio-de- 
ing-and-ranging. Radars, then, are 
which the Allies use to detect the 
Smroach of enemy aircraft and ships, and 
determine the distance (range) to the 
smies forces. Radar is used by static 
d defenses to provide data for anti- 
sraft guns for use in smashing Axis 
mes through cloud cover, and by air- 
nes and warships. 
“It is one of the marvels made possible 
the electron tube. Ultra high-fre- 
yncy waves traveling with the speed of 
ht can be focussed, scan the air and 
When they strike an enemy ship or 
slane, they bounce back. Radio waves 
] at a constant speed of 186,000 miles 
second. Thus a small space of time 
required for such signals to travel to 
reflecting surface and return to a re- 
r, so that, with means provided for 
suring this time interval, it is pos- 
to determine the distance to a given 
aroet. Radars operate through fog, 
“Morms, and darkness, as well as through 
tloudless skies. They are, therefore, su- 
rior to both telescopes and acoustic 
ening devices. 








































Defense and Offense 


“Radar is used for both defense and 
fense. In fact, the British, who call their 
similar apparatus the radio locator, say 
it was instrumental in saving England 

during the aerial blitz of 1940 and 1941. 
At that time the locators spotted Ger- 
man raiders long before they reached a 
target area, and thus gave the RAF and 
ground defenses time for preparation. 
Since then Radar has stood guard at many 
danger points along United Nations fron- 
tiers and at sea, warning of the coming 
of aerial and sea-borne enemy forces, and 
contributing towards victory in combat. 
The new science has played a vital part 
. in helping first to stem and then to turn 
i the tide of Axis conquest. 

“It was first discovered in the United 
on States in 1922, when scientists observed 
that reception from a radio station was 
‘or interfered with by an object moving in 
the path of the signals. Accordingly, a 
radio receiver was set up on the banks 
of a river and the effects of signal recep- 
tion caused by boats passing up and 
k. down the river were studied. The ex- 
periment of installing the receiver in a 
truck was also tried, and it was ob- 
served that similar disturbances were 
produced in the receiver when the truck 
moved past large buildings. Development 
work was immediately undertaken so 
that the new discovery might be used 
for detecting vessels passing between 
" harbor entrances, or between ships at 
sea, 


“So far, it had been necessary to have 
moving object pass between the radio 
Wansmitter and the receiver. This ob- 
» viously limited the possible fields of ap- 
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irst Details on Development 


of Radar Told by Army, Navy 


plication. In 1925 it was found that the 
surface of an object, or target, would 
act as a reflector of high frequency radio 
waves. In other words, the radio signals 
sent out by a transmitter could be made 
to strike a target, and then ‘bounce’ back 
to a receiver. This made it possible to 
have both the transmitter and the re- 
ceiver at the same location. 


“By 1930, research engineers were able 
to pick up reflected signals from planes 
passing overhead. By 1934, they had 
developed a satisfactory means of meas- 
uring the distance between the radar 
transmitter and the target. Since then 
other advances in the field have been 
made, some of which, after the war is 
over, will undoubtedly contribute to the 
security and comfort of a world at peace. 


Guarded From Enemy 


“In order to prevent information which 
might facilitate development of radar 
from reaching the enemy through pub- 
licity originating in the United States, 
it has been decided that no further items 
on the subject will be released until the 
Army and Navy are convinced that the 
enemy already has the information from 
some other source.” 

Effective as of May 1, the War Produc- 
tion Board issued the following order 
announcing that deliveries of radio and 
radar test equipment will be made in 


accordance with schedules determined 
under M-293 instead of preference 
ratings. 


“Buyers of test equipment will fill in 
Form 556, on the basis of which the 
placement and delivery of new orders 
will be determined. These forms, avail- 
able at WPB regional offices, will be 
submitted to the WPB Radio and Radar 
Division for approval, and the approved 
forms will be attached to purchase 
orders. 


“While it is expected that buyers no 
longer will be able to trump each others 
bids for equipment with triple A ratings, 
they will be able, under restrictions, to 
obtain directives for prompt delivery. 
However, requests for such directives 
will be scrutinized more closely, leading 
to a swift reduction in the number of 
them in force.” 


Elmer Crane, chief of the Components 
section, said that while deliveries of test 
equipment no longer would be subject 
to the competition of priority ratings, 
production would continue to be expedited 
by the use of ratings to purchase com- 
ponents and materials. Since supplies of 
these components, consisting of resistors, 
condensers and other equipment, are not 
as tight as those of test apparatus, sched- 
ules of the component producers will not 
be upset. 


Since test equipment purchase orders 
hereafter are to carry WPB approval on 
Form 556, manufacturers receiving pur- 
chase orders without such approval 
should return them to their customers, it 
was stated. “Jobbers, like manufacturers, 
are to see to it that their customers receive 
approval on Form 556, and that the ap- 
proved form is sent with the purchase 
order to the producer.” 





Fighter Plane With 
Bullet Hole in its 


Valve Keeps Flying 


A Wright Cyclone engine exhaust valve 
with a quarter-inch bullet hole through 
the valve stem which should have broken 
instantly and wrecked both engine and 
plane but which functioned perfectly for 
110 flight hours, has been received from 
the Orient by Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
of Paterson, N. J., builders of the engine 
The valve was manufactured by Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. 

According to a British flying unit op- 
erating the Wright Cyclone in an 
American-built Curtiss Mohawk (75-A) 
fighter in the Far East, the hole through 
the slender stem of the valve was dis- 
covered when the engine was removed 
for overhaul at the end of 180 hours flight 
time. The fighter plane's log showed it 
had been in a dogfight at 70 hours of 
flight, at which time one of the nine 
cylinders was so bullet-ridden it had to 
be replaced. 

e remaining cylinders, including the 
one with the damaged valve, had appar- 
ently been intact and were not touched 
by mechanics. Examination at the 180- 
hour overhaul, however, showed where 
the bullet had entered and also that it 
evidently had been thrown out through 
the exhaust. Experts decided the bullet 
was probably of the steel-jacketed, high- 
velocity type. 

“Ordinarily”, commented Myron B. Gor- 
don, vice-president and general manager 
of Wright Aeronautical Corporation, “a 
valve with the sodium shot out of it 
should burn and cause trouble, or the 
jagged edges around the bullet's exit point 
should have spread into wide cracks and 
caused the valve to break.” The bullet- 
pierced valve was of the sodium type, 
the head and part of the stem being filled 
with sodium which melts at operating 
temperatures then surges back and forth 
with the valve action to carry heat away 
from the head and outwards through the 
stem. All the sodium had run out 
through the bullet hole. 

“The fact that the valve kept on work- 
ing indicates the quality of materials used 
in American engines and also indicates 
how much punishment the air-cooled 
radial engine can withstand,’’ Gordon re- 
marked. 





Stout Valve: Myron B. Gordon of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. is shown pointing 
to bullet hole in a valve stem from a Cyclone 
engine which kept on flying for 110 hours 


after sustaining this “wound.” 
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Easy does it 


One of the most important jobs at Boeing 
is making other Boeing jobs easier . . . 
simplifying procedures so that, despite 
shortages of skilled workers, production 
constantly goes upward. 


Above is pictured an example of this 
easy-does-it manufacturing philosophy— 
a simple device, but it illustrates the 
point: the Boeing-developed wheel- 
installation dolly, by means of which one 
worker slips quarter-ton wheels onto the 
axles of Boeing Flying Fortresses.* The 
wheel, held firmly on the dolly by 
adjustable arms, is rolled into position 


on casters. Once the wheel is slipped 
over the landing-gear axle, the arms of 
the dolly are moved back . . . and the 
job is done. 

This is but a simple example, and 
only one among hundreds, of the con- 
stant effort in Boeing plants (at Seattle 
and Renton, Washington, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and Vancouver, B. C.) to achieve 
maximum production efficiency with a 
minimum of human exertion, through 
improved tools and handling equipment 
. . . an effort which has contributed to 


the highest output per man, machine 


and unit of plant space, among all man 
ufacturers of aircraft. 


Co-ordinated with Boeing know-how 
in research, design and more than 
twenty-five different engineering fields 
this manufacturing skill has made 
Boeing-designed and Boeing-built Flying 
Fortresses renowned not only for quality 
but for quantity. 


And in the peacetime to come, these 
same skills will make the phrase “Built 
by Boeing’ a hall-mark of skilfully de 
signed, soundly engineered, efficiently 


manufactured products. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE Teems FLYING FORTRESS AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 











Daylight Bombing is 
Effective, Foster says 


‘ High commands of the British Royal 
Air Force and the U. S. Army Air Forces 
are now in complete accord regarding the 
effectiveness of American daylight preci- 
sion bombing over Europe as a complement 
to the night sweeps of the RAF, according 
to Air Vice Marshal W. F. MacNeece 
Foster, acting head of the Royal Air Force 
delegation in Washington. 

The air vice marshal who headed an 
RAF bomber command before coming to 
Washington and who flew with American 
and Canadian pilots in operational aircraft 
while they were undergoing training in 
England, made this declaration in a recent 
address before the Canadian Club of New 
York. 

“The one great need for an effective air 
offensive by day over Germany,” he de- 
clared, “is more aircraft. I know that this 


fact is equally appreciated in both Wash- . 


ington and London.” 

After discussing the differences in views 
held by the high commands of the air 
forces a few months ago, he said that 
“a striking change’ has come over the 
viewpoints of both services as a result 
of actual operational experience. He 
said in part: 

“There have been certain doubts ex- 
pressed in the United States as to the 
ability of day bombers to function effec- 
tively over Germany and occupied Europe. 
it is desirable to say that the Air Ministry, 
having studied results of recent operations 
with the greatest care, do not share these 
doubts. 

“They are convinced that: 

“(1) Sufficient experience has now been 
accumulated to show that the expectations 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces in England 
have been justified. They have carried 
out heavy and accurate attacks against 
strongly defended targets in the occupied 
territories and in Germany and they have 
returned without undue loss; 

“(2) The ideal combination for striking 
a decisive blow on Germany's power to 
wage war is by the combination of day 
and night bombing; 

“(3) Recent raids have shown that in 
both day and night bombing a far higher 
proportion of results are achieved by an 
attack of strong forces as opposed to 
smaller forces. In other words, the re- 
sults of an attack of 200 aircraft over a 
single objective are much more than twice 
a similar attack by 100 aircraft. This 
remark is even more true with regard to 
400 and 200 aircraft. 

“The reasons are quite obvious. The 
defense becomes saturated and the com- 
munications chaotic, and all means of 
combatting the invader from without or 
the damage from within are strained to 
the uttermost. 

“To take a simple illustration, it is evi- 
dent that it is at least ten times as difficult 
to extinguish five great fires in a big in- 
aes center as to extinguish one single 
re. 

“To sum up, the Air Staff conception of 
the night and day bombing of Germany 
is that they are both essential and com- 
plementary; and that if carried out on 
the necessary scale, they are capable of 
producing decisive results which may 
well greatly shorten the war in Europe, 
with all the consequences that would 
follow, enabling us both to turn our full 
weight on Japan. 

“From an airman’s standpoint, it is safe 
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The Caterpillar Club 
Is Now Official 


Organization of the mythical “Cater- 
pillar Club” into a permanent, active 
body was announced recently by Stanley 
Switlik, partner in the Switlik Parachute 
Co., Trenton, N. J. The club is made 
up of flyers who owe their lives to 
emergency jumps from disabled aircraft. 

The organization move was sponsored 
because of the greatly increased numbers 
who have qualified for membership. Per- 
manent headquarters soon will be set 
up and charters issued to local and state 
groups, Switlik said. He revealed that 
the name “Caterpillar Club” originated 
because the spectacle of a flyer opening 
his parachute was likened to a caterpillar 
“emerging from its cocoon as a moth to 
fly away to safety.” 

Many famous flyers, including Maj. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, Maj. Gen. O. D. 
Hunter, and Charles A. Lindbergh, have 
qualified as “caterpillars,” Switlik added. 





to say that no experiment has ever been 
watched by the Royal Air Force with 
greater keenness and a greater desire for 
its success. For none knew better than 
they that daylight precision bombing was 
the looked-for and natural complement 
of night bombing. It offered immense 
possibilities, not only for adding to the 
systematic bombing of stategic targets 
but for the further attrition and exhaus- 
tion of the German air force. 

“Civilian observers in both countries 
have sometimes misunderstood the rea! 
nature of the problem which confronts the 
American Air Force and the RAF. It 
was not, as some suppose, the question 
of whether daylight precision bombing was 
better than night bombing. The real 
question was whether they could both be 
effectively undertaken under the con- 
ditions obtaining in the European theater; 
and recent experience has shown that this 
question can now assuredly be answered.” 








Good Neighbor: Senora Pinheiro Ma- 


chado, first woman airplane pilot of Brazil and 
holder of the women's altitude record of 14,000 
feet, is shown arriving at Pan American Field, 
Miami, for an inspection tour of U. S. civilian 
aviation activities as guest of CAA and Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. She also 
will take a post-graduate course in blind and 
instrument flying. Shown with her is Capt. 
Wiliam Moscoso, Jr., U. S., AAF. 
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AAF African Losses 


Average 1 Per Cen 


A United States Army Air Forces Heavy 
Bombardment Group lost an average 9 
less than 1% of its planes per mission jp 
helping rout Marshal Rommel’'s troops 
from the Middle East, Col. Hugo P. Rush 
Air Corps, has reported to the War De. 
partment. 

“The targets included Tobruk, Bep. 
ghazi, Tripoli, Sfax, Sousse, Tunis, Palermo 
Messina, Naples, Navarino Bay, and man; 
other coastal towns and shipping installa. 
tions in Italy,” he said. 

Colonel Rush said most of his group’ 
missions were made over great distances 
High altitude precision bombing was car. 
ried out with success on most of js 
missions. 

“Each mission averaged 10 hours flying 
time,” he said. “One youthful pilot rolle 
up 25 missions which totaled 250 hous 
and many of his trips were taken under 
adverse flying conditions. The initia] at. 
tacks against Rommel’s supply lines ex. 
tended a distance of 2,000 miles from the 
Army Air Forces base to the target. Con- 
solidated B-24 four motored Liberator; 
were flown almost exclusively by ou 
group. 


2nd CAA Inter-American 
Training Program Begins 


Fifty young men from the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics will be brought to the 
United States for training as pilots, and 
75 will be schooled in aircraft and engine 
mechanics as part of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s second Inter-American 
aviation training program, the CAA an- 
nounced recently. 

The pilot training program will start 
May 1 at North Aviation Co., White Bear 
Lake, Minn. The first of four groups 
will begin an eight-weeks’ course, and 
others thereafter every eight weeks. The 
mechanics will be trained at the Casey 
Jones School of Aeronautics, Newark, 
N. J., in three groups, starting May 3, at 
six-week intervals. Both the Minnesota 
and New Jersey locations were previous 
Inter-American training grounds. 

The pilots will take a series 
40 weeks. This 


of five 


courses lasting about 

will qualify them for commercial pilot's 
licenses, with instrument and _ instructor 
ratings. The mechanics course will pro- 


vide 2,000 hours of instruction over a 5l- 
week period, covering material required to 
obtain the standard CAA certificate for 
aircraft and engine mechanics. 

The trainees have been chosen by se- 
lection boards composed of officials from 
both their own countries and the United 
States. They range in age from 21 to 22 
The prospective pilots are college grad- 
uates with a working knowledge of Eng- 


lish. Additional instruction in English 
during their elementary and _ secondary 
flight courses, however, will help them 


talk fluently over the radio-telephone dur- 
ing the cross-country flight stage. Me- 
chanic trainees are required to have two 
years of high school, or the equivalent in 
experience, the CAA announced 

The Defense Supplies Corpcration 
bearing the expense of the Inter-Amer- 
ican training programs, with the State 
Department and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs cooperating in making 
arrangements. 
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Dp? 


Americas U1 


and American Victory! 





S far as we know, the best aviation gasoline the 
enemy can produce in quantity is 9]-octane 
gasoline. 

American combat planes fly with 100-octane 
gasoline. That means that gallon for gallon they 
have a potential power advantage of about 20 
per cent. 

This didn’t happen just because we have more 
petroleum than the enemy. Our pilots fly with 
100-octane gasoline because America’s Petroleum 
Industry knows how to make better use of petroleum 
than the enemy does. 


In a never-ending peacetime hunt to get better, 
products from petroleum... we in the Esso Research} 


Laboratories pioneered in the development of 100/ 

octane gasoline. ( 
Because of this same research...our boys today 

have special lubricants as dependable on we 


coldest steppe as over Libya’s most torrid dunes or) 
the Solomons’ sweltering jungles. And special 


hydraulic oils for operating controls in planes and 
guns in temperatures where the ordinary product 
would freeze and lock the equipment into uselessness. 


Because of this same mastery of petroleum science 


me | 


...our flyers are getting synthetic rubber that, for 
specialized uses, surpasses the real thing. 

Because of this work...our country can make all 
the TNT we need to beat the Axis...and the 
important ingredient—Toluol—is now being made 
from petroleum. 

The whole list of such products developed over 
the years by continuing Esso research helps to 
explain why the United States, in peace or war, has 
done more than any nation on earth to make oil the 
servant of man. 
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ANSWERING THE 
NEED FOR... 


¢ a war demanding overwhelming air supremacy, 
the need is for men better trained than any the 
enemy can send into the sky. 


The United Nations have an answer to that need 
in the immense British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan centered in Canada. 


To this great undertaking Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines is making a direct and constant contribution. 
The Fr operates, on a non-profit basis, six Air 
Observer Schools and a steady stream of British 
Commonwealth airmen is advancing daily through 
these navigation schools to emerge full-fledged 
flyers. 


==AIREz INES 


The Wings of the World’s Greatest Travel System 


Trained Air Men! 


Another major war task of the company is the 
management and operation of five Aircraft and 
Engine Overhaul Plants under contract to the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply for the servicing 
and repair of Royal Canadian Air Force equipment. 


Back in 1940 the Canadian Pacific made another 
vital contribution to the United Nations war air 
effort by pioneering the Atlantic ferry bomber 
service, now the R.A.F. Ferry Command. 


Thus does Canadian Pacific Air Lines serve the 
war needs of today. Tomorrow, when victory is 
won, the system will be ready to meet the trans- 
portation needs of a new, air-minded generation. 
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Gen. Andrews’ Death 
Takes Key European 
Command From AAF 


The death last week of Lieut. Gen. 
M. Andrews, 59, one of the most 
hard-hitting airmen of all time, distin- 
ished flying general and commander 
of all United States forces in the Euro- 
theatre of operations, brought keen 
dismay to the nation, and to airmen in 
particular. 

An enthusiastic airman since early in 
his career and one of the strongest ad- 
yocates of a powerful Army air arm, Gen. 
Andrews had been the spearhead of the 
steadily increasing AAF air offensive. 

Within a week, the swift reorganiza- 
tion necessitated by war conditions had 
seen him succeeded by Lieut. Gen. Jacob 
L. Devers, chief of the armored force— 
thus taking top command of the Euro- 
pean operations out of the Air Forces. 

However, another airman, Maj. Gen. 
Idwal H. Edwards, stepped into the post 
of Acting Chief of Staff simultaneously 
with Gen. Devers’ appointment. 

Gen. Edwards succeeded Brig. Gen. 
Charles H. Barth who was killed in the 
same accident with Gen. Andrews which 
also cost the lives of eight other officers 
and Bishop Adna Wright Leonard of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, chairman 
general of the Commission of U. S. Army 
and Navy chaplains, all of whom were 
on the final leg of an inspection tour of 
all bases under Gen. Andrews’ command. 
Their plane, reported to be a B-24 Lib- 
erator, crashed in an isolated section of 
Iceland on May 3. 

Gen. Edwards, who now becomes one 
of the key airmen in the European 
theatre, is 48 and is recognized as an 
outstanding air officer with extensive ex- 
perience in military aviation. He served 
in the air force in the Philippines in 1920, 
later in the office of Chief of the Air 
Staff in Washington, and in Hawaii from 
1985 to 1937. He was named commander 
of Randolph Field in 1940, and early in 
192 became a brigadier general and as- 
sistant Chief of Staff in the European 
theatre. 


Gen. Andrews was appointed com- 
mander of the U. S. Forces last Feb. 5, 
succeeding Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and the action was hailed as a recogni- 
tion of the importance of airpower. 


His air career dated back to 1917 
when he transferred from the cavalry to 
the aviation section of the Signal Corps. 
Rising to the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
he served during World War I in the 
Air Division at Washington and in com- 
mand of Rockwell Field, Cal., and other 
air stations. 

He earned his pilot’s wings at the age 

34, and had to his credit 5,812 hours 
of flying, with only 173 of them as an 
observer. Whenever possible, he piloted 
his own plane. 

It was partly as a result of his efforts 
that Flying Fortresses were developed. 
He began urging giant fleets of four- 
motored bombers as far back as 1935. In 
taking over the European command, he 
said, “My first job is to increase and 
tensify the bombing of the enemy.” 
As early as 1937 he had warned that 
planes would be able to fly the oceans 
for direct attack, and predicted such 
fights within five years. 

With the reorganization of the Army 
Air Corps in 1934-35, he received the 
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War Agencies Review 











WPB 

CURRENT SUPPLY OF STEEL IS LESS THAN THE DEMAND requiring cut-backs in some 
war production, as well as prohibiting any increase in production of consumer goods, H. G 
Batcheller, director of the Steel Division reported. Claimant agencies have placed require- 
ments for third quarter at 21,000,000 tons, while the steel industry is scheduled to produce 
Only 15,000,000. Tentative plans include cutting Army’s request for carbon steel by about 
14%, Navy by 20%, Maritime Commission 22%, Lend-Lease 32% and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation by 40%. On other hand, report states “New production records are being made in 
alloy steel, with 1,264,679 net tons produced in March.” 

One-and-a-quarter billion of the more than 1,900,000,000 in aircraft contracts in 
Region III, comprising Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Delaware 
Virginia, are concentrated in Maryland, a regional production review states 
85% of Maryland’s industrial production located within a 35-mile radius of Baltimore, an 
acute housing, labor and transportation problem exists with an estimated demand for 
more than 75,000 additional workers this year, Baltimore is scraping the bottom of its man- 
power barrel.” 

A continuing demand for materials outrunning the available supply was reflected in the 
third quarter allotments of Controlled Materials just completed by the Requirements Com- 
mittee, Donald Nelson reported. 

Terms of the separation of the Smaller War Plants Division from WPB and an outline 
of functions to be performed by both groups in the field were issued. “The responsibilities 
of WPB and the Smaller War Plants Corporation in the field offices will be divided upon the 
broad principle that WPB will center its activities on production and servicing in all its 
phases, whereas the Smaller War Plants Corp., will concentrate its activities on location 
of distressed plants and procurement of business for smaller plants and business concerns, 
and the corollary services which normally go with such functions.” 

With the objective of establishing a parallel relationship between the conservation of 
materials and the conservation in end-product manufacturing operations, the Conservation 
Division of WPB has been divided into two primary branches; materials and products. How- 
ever, this does not change the operational functions. The three main functions: materials 
substitution, products specifications and product simplification remain as the primary oper- 
ating objectives of the division and will be projected across the two major branches 


WMC 
“PRODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT IS RAPIDLY BECOMING A WOMAN'S INDUSTRY,” 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt told pressmen, explaining the 70 to 80% of the workers now being 
hired by aircraft companies are women. He stated that employment figures made available 
by the aircraft industry showed that about one third of all workers in aircraft are women 
and that this proportion is expected to rise to at least 50% by the end of the year 
A full 48-hour work week by July 1 was assured more than 525,000 steel workers as result 


WPB's 
Maryland and 
“With more than 


WMC 


of order issued by McNutt. Question has arisen regarding his authority to issue such a 
directive. 
WMC is considering a nationwide employment stabilization plan to meet labor's objec- 


tions to the recent job-freezing regulation, WMC officials disclose. 

Directing employers to file with Selective Service local boards written 
employment of registrants who maintain bona fide homes with children 
of age, the Board sent out a memorandum relating to filling calls: 

‘Insofar as possible, men who are finally classified in Class I-A, men fit for military service; 
Class I-A-O, men fit for noncombatant service in the armed forces; or Class IV-E, men fit 
for work of national importance, who are available for induction or assignment to work of 
national importance, should be called for induction or assignment to work of national im- 
portance from the following groups in the order listed: (1) single men with no dependents 
(2) single men with collateral dependents, (3) married men with wives only, and (4) men 
with children.” 
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Dept. of Commerce 


BY FAR THE GREATEST INCREASE in freight traffic in 1942 occurred in air transport, 
which gained 72% over 1941, the Department of Commerce advised. “This was largely the 
result of sharp increases in air pound-miles. The upward trend continued into 1943, with 
first quarter ton-miles showing an increase of 80% over the same period in 1942. Present 
indications point to an increase of about 50% over the 1942 record.” 


Dept. of Labor 


APPROXIMATELY 38,000 KEY SUPERVISORS have been trained to carry responsibility 
for the safety and health of war workers and 17,000 additional will be trained to meet 
expected demands by July 1944, Secretary of Labor Perkins reported. 

“Plans now being developed will enable selected graduates in turn in their own plants to 
instruct in basic safety techniques foremen, assistant foremen and leadmen, who will then 
give on-the-job safety instruction to some 12,500,000 workers providing a basic approach to 
the industrial accident problem,” she said in reporting to the Planning Panel made up of 
leaders of labor and management and Government officials. 

The National Labor Relations Act affords no protection to employes who strike, or threaten 
to strike, over the employment or upgrading of Negro workers in industrial plants, an NLRB 
trial examiner ruled. 


Lend-Lease 


“AIRCRAFT CONTINUE TO MAKE UP THE LARGEST single category of all lend-lease trans- 
fers, totalling $1,405,744,000 to April 1,” Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Administrator, reported 
“Lend-Lease and direct purchase shipments of combat planes to our Allies have been 
about 1/3 of our total plane production. More Lend-Lease planes have been shipped to 
the Soviet Union than to any other theatre.” 





command of the General Headquarters 
Air Force with the rank of temporary 
brigadier general, later major general. 
He constantly advocated a strong air 
force. 

and Maj. 


In March, Gen. Andrews 


Gen. Ira C. Eaker, chief of the U. S. 
8th Air Force in Britain, received the 
personal congratulations of Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill after the suc- 
cessful American bombing raid on the 
German submarine yards at Vegesack. 
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Time was when workmen loved to refine and polish 
their work to a high degree—for the pleasure it gave 
them. Their hearts were in it. 

These craftsmen of old could not even imagine the 
functional soundness and extreme accuracy which 
we are building into Dole Aircraft Valves and 
Fittings. Nevertheless some of their craftsman atti- 
tude goes into this highly modern product. 

When our customers—among the Aircraft Industry's 
leaders — have time to comment, they tell us “Dole 
quality is unsurpased.” That’s a way of saying our 
hearts — and heads—are in our work. 

Against the day when you will need engineering 
services to assist both in the design and production of 
precision valves, fittings and accessories, remember us. 


Made In Accordance With Army-Navy 
tical Standards. 
ee THE DOLE VALVE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
1901-1941 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
LOS ANGELES . DETROIT . PHILADELPHIA 


* 


BUY U. S$. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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The Heart 
of the Hangar 


...dependable, efficient 
doors by BYRNE 








elit J 
ALBERT KAHN ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, INC 


Hugh motor-operated Byrne hangar doors, each 144 feet 
wide by 41 feet high, operate at the flick of a finger 


BYRNE doors, inc., 1150 Griswold Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Branches in WASHINGTON . SAN FRANCISCO . NEW YORK 











Helicopters 


’ (Continued from page 16) 


a confined space on the deck of a mer- 
chantman—or, for that matter, on the sea 
itself—will make it an enemy greatly to 
be dreaded by U-boat crews. Not only 
can it follow the evolutions of a sub- 
marine more quickly than a submarine 
can complete them, but is able to ‘dodge’ 
gunfire by reason of its amazing maneu- 
verability; among its other capabilities, 
for instance, it is able to stop its forward 
travel more quickly than a car can be 
braked. Additionally, it can drop bombs 
or depth-charges with 100% accuracy.” 

Capt. Lovette made no claim that the 
British actually are using the helicopter 
at the present time. 

Spokesmen for the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment revealed that the Navy is not now 
buying any helicopters, or even experi- 
menting with them. Although the Navy 
is definitely interested in these craft as 
a possible war weapon, they said, it con- 
siders the helicopter at present an “Army 
show” and believes that experimentation 
at this stage by the Navy would be an 
unjustified duplication of effort. The 
question of available production facilities 
and allocation of materials to a produc- 
tion program also was raised, and Navy 
spokesmen said sentiment now is that 
active experimentation should be left in 
the hands of the Army. 

These spokesmen said further that the 
helicopter does not at present appear 
utilitarian from a military standpoint, in 
that it cannot carry a heavy load and 
its performance has been untested in 
heavy weather such as that encountered 
frequently for long periods in mid-ocean. 
They said an analysis of the recently- 
revealed flight of Sikorsky’s experimental 
craft from Connecticut to Dayton, O., 
failed to bear out hopes for immediate 
utilitarian use, in that it made 16 stops 
on a 760-mile trip, that the maximum in 
the air at one time was one hour and 50 
minutes, and the craft was forced to sit 
out a windstorm. 

At a press conference on May 4, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox confirmed this 
line of reasoning with a statement that 
the problem of utilizing helicopters to 
combat submarines has not been solved. 
“They are still in the experimental 
stage,” he said. “They are difficult to 
control, cannot carry much weight and 
are not fast enough to maneuver in 
stormy weather. It is also hard to land 
them on a ship at sea in rough weather.” 
Knox confirmed the view that experi- 
mentation should be left in the hands of 
the Army, but added that the intention 
is to put them on merchant ships, not 
on aircraft carriers. 

In contrast to the military view was 
an optimistic forecast made recently by 
Igor Sikorsky before the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. He asserted that 
millions of helicopters may be in use in 
the decade following the war, that speeds 
of 120 to 140 miles per hour are possible 
and helicopter buses seating 12 to 20 
people are “not beyond expectation.” 

Of interest to the industry were three 
new patents granted last fortnight by the 
U. S. patent office for improvements in 
helicopters. These were patents N>. 
2,317,340 to 2,317,342 inclusive. The first 
two were granted to J. A. J. Bennett cf 
Esher, England, and the other to Cyril 
G. Pullin, Genista, Scotland, both of 
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Speed Records Fall 
As Trans-Atlantiec 
Deliveries Increase 


Trans-Atlantic speed records are drop- 
ping. 

Recently is was revealed that Capt. Wil- 
liam S. May of Winnipeg, a British Over- 
seas Airways ferry service pilot, had flown 
a Liberator plane, 2,200 miles from New- 
foundland to a British landfall in six 
hours and 20 minutes. He flew on to a 
British airport, registering seven hours 
and 40 minutes from take-off to landing. 
This clipped 21 minutes off the previous 
best time made 14 months ago. The plane 
carried a maximum load of 25 tons. 

Several days later Capt. G. R. (Sam) 
Buxton, another British ferry pilot, flew 
a fully loaded Liberator from Newfound- 
land to Britain in six hours, 12 minutes— 


clipping eight minutes off Capt. May’s 
mark. 
Another notable record just revealed 


was a flight by Capt. E. R. B. White on 
June 10, 1941 from Lancashire to Quebec 
in 13 hours, 30 minutes, a distance of 
3,100 miles. 





which were assigned to Autogiro Com- 
pany of America. 

Both attempt to overcome the tendency 
of the helicopter to slew around due to 
torque of the rotor, and both use ordinary 
horizonal airplane propellers powered 
from the same engine that runs the rotor. 
Pullin’s design uses one prop, offset, 
while Bennett’s calls for two. In the 
latter craft, the power can be cut off 
from the rotor, converting it from heli- 
copter to autogiro while in the air. 

Information from reliable aviation ob- 
servers abroad is that there is no known 
work on helicopters now going on in the 
European countries. 

Last week the U. S. Patent Office also 
revealed that two significant patents had 


been granted to Igor Sikorsky for im- 
provements to his helicopter, both of 
which were assigned to United Aircraft 
Corp. 


One of these (Patent 2,318,260) features 
a pair of auxiliary sustaining rotors and 
a third auxiliary rotor. The technical 
description gave the following data: “In 
a direct lift type aircraft having an en- 
gine-driven main sustaining rotor so dis- 
posed that its axis passes adjacent to the 
combined center of gravity of said air- 
craft, a pair of auxiliary sustaining rotors 
spaced from said main rotor on the op- 
posite side of said center of gravity and 
symmetrically located relative to the 
longitudinal center line of said aircraft, a 
third auxiliary rotor having a plane of ro- 
tation intersecting the planes of rotation 
of said sustaining rotors, and independ- 
ently operable means for controlling the 
thrust effect of said main rotor, said pair 
of auxiliary sustaining rotors, and said 
third auxiliary rotor and mechanism op- 
eratively connected with and movable by 
said main rotor controlling means for 
varying the power output of said engine 
as said main rotor controlling means is 
moved to change the thrust effect of said 
main sustaining rotor.” 

Sikorsky’s other patent (No. 2,318,259) 
covers a manually operated mechanism 
permanently connected with the main ro- 
tor for varying the pitch of the rotor and 
at the same time varying the power out- 
put of the engine. 
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Domestic Transportation 
Division of ATC is Move 


The newly constituted Domestic Trap 
portation Division of the Air Forces 
Transport Command was moved frp 
Washington to New York City early 
May and is now in operation at 33 Pj 
Street. 
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Air Force persg 













nel formerly 
duty in Washin 
ton. 

Under the eg 
mand of Col. 
old R. 





former Air Cor 
test pilot and 
line executive, & 
Domestic T 
portation Divigi 
conducts the air transportation of Unij 






Harris 










States military cargoes and person 
within the U. S., Mexico and Cent 
America. It also has charge of the tran 









tion transport training program, supery 
ing the domestic contract operations of § 
commercial air carriers now under ¢g 
tract to the War Department 

Headquarters of the Air Transport Cox 
mand will remain in Washington. 


















Army Studies Formation 








of Negro Bombing Grou 







The possibilities of training a Ne 
bombing squadron is now being stud 
by the War Dept., Sen. James Mead 
N. Y.) told the Senate recently on infg 
mation given him by Under Secretary 
War Patterson. 

Pointing out that the present war 
the first time in history that Negroes h 
been taken into the Army’s air arm, Me 
said that “Negroes are already bei 
trained throughout virtually the enti 
technical training command of the Air 
Force, as well as at the Air Force Officers 
Training School at Miami, Fla.” 

Negroes are admitted to the AAF in 
10% ratio to white candidates, which is 
the same ratio that applies to the Army 
in general, and is the ratio of Negro to 
white population in the U. S., according 
to Patterson. 

“So far Negroes are being given the 
opportunity for training on single engine 
pursuit ships”, Mead said, adding: 

“It was believed wise to start by train- 
ing a fighter group, where only one air- 
man per plane is involved, namely the 
pilot. To train a heavy bomber group 
it is necessary to train in addition to the 
pilot a navigator, a bombardier, an aerial 
gunner, a radio operator, an additional 
mechanic and several other technicians 
Because of the technical and other fea- 
tures present in flying, it was decided 0 
proceed toward the formation of mor 
complicated units after having gained ex- 
perience with the simpler units.” 





















Kallis Joins Southwest 


Felex Kallis, formerly of Bell Aircratt 
Corp., has joined Southwest Airways 
Phoenix, Ariz. as Chief Aeronautica 
Engineer, serving the company’s four 
fields: Thunderbird, Thunderbird I 
Falcon, and Sky Harbor. 
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ITH every effort dedicated to the nation’s service, the men and women of 

Breeze are turning out an ever-increasing volume of vital equipment for war. 
Such products as Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, Cartridge-Type Engine Starters, 
Multiple Electrical Connectors, Flexible Conduit and Fittings and Aircraft Armor 
Plate are but a few of the many well-known Breeze items now in action with the 
United States Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 

Breeze employees are doing their part on the economic front as well, contribu- 
ting 10% and more of their pay for War Bonds. At the same time many hundreds 
of Breeze workers have gone into uniform to fight on battlefields the world over. 
To them our pledge is a pledge of production—total production for ultimate Victory. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. ° NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Hearings Expected to Aid 


Aviation Gas Program 


By KaTHERINE E. JOHNSEN 


PUBLIC protest by Under 

Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson that unless “drastic meas- 
ures” are taken to increase supplies 
of aviation gasoline the “full effec- 
tiveness of our planned air strength 
would be reduced” was the shot 
which started Washington’s most 
recent production battle—rubber 
ys. 100-octane. 


The outcome of a thorough considera- 
tion of the conflict before the Senate’s 
Truman Committee was compromise— 
and inevitably so, since both rubber and 
aviation gasoline are essential to the 
Army as well as to the entire war pro- 
gram, but Patterson’s cause did gain 

d. Senators concurred with him 
that there must be no reduction in the 
planned air strength of the U. S. and 
Nelson announced that he was prepared 
to consider a re-scheduling of the gaso- 
line and rubber programs to the ad- 
vantage of the former. 

Patterson maintained that because of 
higher priorities and greater allotments 
given rubber plants, claimants for the 
same materials needed in aviation gaso- 
line plants, the Army’s aviation gasoline 
had been curtailed to the danger point. 


‘Choke Point’ 


“Aviation gasoline is the “choke point” 
in the nation’s entire war-strategy pic- 
ture, Patterson warned, claiming that 
planes necessary to train crews for com- 
bat action have already been grounded 
because of lack of fuel. 

“To make our full-strength offensive 
possible we must have planes, with gas 
to fly them,” he pleaded, adding: 

“And we must have crews. To get the 
crews which we need for this offensive, 
they must be trained in combat ships. 
While these men are flying training 
planes, they use 9l-octane gasoline. That 
does not interfere with this situaticn 
at all. But before they are sent to actual 
fighting against the Germans or Japs they 
have to be taught how to handle combat 
planes, and that takes 100-octane ; 
If we do not have sufficient . . . gasoline 
to fly the number of hours required by 
our standards for transitional and oper- 
ational training, there are only two alter- 
natives: we can either reduce the num- 
ber of crews we turn out in a given 
period, or we can lower our training 

. We do not intend to adort 
the latter alternative.” 

Adding to the intensity of the aviation 
gasoline shortage, Patterson revealed, is 
anew and oddly enough “very encour- 
aging factor,’ namely, that the percent- 
age of planes lost in battle has been 

lower” than the Army’s antici- 
pated percentage, thus increasing sched- 
uled fuel demands. 

“Our success in air combat has been 
much greater than we expected, with 
smaller losses of planes,” Patterson as- 
serted, emphasizing, however, that “this 
very success makes our job more diffi- 
cult We are going to have a bigger air 
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force sooner than we expected. To take 
advantage of this, and we must in a war 
which depends so much on air supremacy, 
will require larger amounts of 100-octane 
gasoline sooner than we expected.” 
Patterson’s bold statement that the 
rubber program was directly hindering a 
successful prosecution of the war set off 
a flare-up among Washington production 
“ezars.” Participants were: Petroleun: 
Administrator for War Harold L. Ickes; 
Rubber Director William Jeffers; Under 
Secretary of Navy James Forrestal; WPB 
Chief Donald Nelson; and Patterson. 


Jeffers Denies 


Prompt denouncement of Patterson’s 
charge that rubber was interfering with 
aviation gasoline production was made by 
Jeffers who maintained that, on the con- 
trary, “the forced progress of the syn- 
thetic rubber campaign . . . has dragged 
forward all . . . phases of war” and that 
the 100-octane program is “months 
ahead” of where it would have been had 
it not been for the rubber director’s ac- 
complishments. 

After a brief but intense battle of words 
in the public press, the six contestants 
were brought in to prove their cases be- 
fore the Senate’s Truman Committee. 

Despite denial by Jeffers, evidence de- 
veloped by the Committee did indicate 
that the rubber program has measurably 
hindered the aviation gasoline program. 
Developments also pointed out a slow- 
ness on the part of the Army in realizing 
the importance of aviation gasoline and 
in making its requirements known in 
sufficient time to be met. 

Refutation of Patterson’s claim that 
there is a present shortage of aviation 
gasoline came from Nelson, the first wit- 
ness to appear before the Truman Com- 
mittee. Consumption has been under 
production in February and March, he 
said. 

He counter-charged at Patterson by 
stating that any present shortage is 
caused by the Army's faulty distribution 
rather than by any real over-all shortage. 
If training of combat crews has been held 
up for lack of fuel, it is because the 100- 
octane has been “at the wrong points”, 
Nelson claimed. 

Firm contradiction of Nelson however 
was made by Patterson, who told Truman 
committeemen: 

“Let there be no mistake or misunder- 
standing about the reality of the shortage. 
The official report of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, under date of April, 
1943, shows a shortage for April of 30,000 
barrels a day, for May a shortage of 
44,000 barrels a day. For months supply 
has been below requirements. I have a 
chart prepared by the PAW, which shows 
that for every month of 1943 the curve 
of estimated production is below the 
curve of requirements.” 

Patterson surprised Senators by a state- 
ment that there are no reserves of avia- 
tion gasoline in this country and that 
Army centers are operating completely 
on a “hand to mouth” basis. 

He answered Nelson’s suggestion that 
gasoline might be at the “wrong points”, 
by explaining: “Inasmuch as we have 





Opposes Lea Bill’s 
Emphasis on Strong 
Federal Air Control 


Provisions of the Lea Bill (H. R. 1012) 
giving the Federal government, rather 
than the states, strong regulatory powers 
over private and intrastate flying would 
unnecessarily delay development of pri- 
vate flying and private markets for post- 
war plane manufacturers, it is. contended 
by E. W. Stanford, director of the Ala- 
bama Aviation Commission, in a brief filed 
with the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Unless intrastate regulatory provisions 
are radically altered, the bill could have 
a serious effect upon the postwar economy, 
this brief held. 

“Many aviation and financial minds in 
this country have expressed themselves as 
anticipating that, in the postwar era, the 
conversion of existing military aircraft 
manufacturing facilities into facilities for 
the mass production of commercial and 
private aircraft, may prove to be as great 
a factor in economic stabilization as was 
the mass production of moderate priced 
automobiles after the last World war,” 
Stanford wrote. “Safe, comfortable and 
almost fool-proof private aircraft can be 
manufactured to sell for no more than 
present day automobiles. The market for 
private aircraft will be utterly ruined if 
private flying is given ‘a back seat’ in the 
scheme of things.” 

Stanford asserted that under the defini- 
tion of “air commerce” in the Lea bill, 
the Federal government would have the 
power even in peace time to prohibit any 
privately owned aircraft from being flown 
in any area it might designate as useful 
to commercial transportation. “As an ex- 
ample,” he said, “it could prohibit all 
flying other than commercial operations 
in Birmingham, or in any other large city 
which is active in commercial air traffic.” 





been unable to maintain any reserves in 
this country, Mr. Nelson’s remarks on 
maldistribution were undoubtedly di- 
rected at our working supplies or opera- 
tional reserves at overseas bases . . . It 
is indispensable to military operations to 
build up sound operational reserves over- 
seas. They should be larger today than 
they are . . . The reasons for this ought 
to be self-evident . ie 


Comparison ‘Pointless’ 


Nelson’s comparison of 100-octane pro- 
duction and consumption for February 
and March, indicating that production 
exceeded consumption in those months, is 
“pointless” Patterson told Senators, ex- 
plaining: 

“The only true comparison is between 
current production and current require- 
ments. Current requirements take into 
account three important factors which 
are not reflected in current consumption 
figures. These are: First and all impor- 
tant, the time factor, the time necessary 
to transport the gasoline ‘from the re- 
finery to its place of use. Thus gasoline 
produced in April should be compared to 
domestic consumption estimated for May 
and to overseas consumption estimated 
for July. Second, because of our rapidly 
growing air strength, future consumption 
for which we must produce today will 
be much greater than current consump- 


(Turn to page 32) 
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Even the Most Minute Part 


Has Its Big Moments : 


9. ee 


Tie contact points in a fighter plane’s “turn and bank” 
indicators are not much for size, but they must be brutes 
for action. Like all component parts in a plane’s electrical 
apparatus, they must function perfectly or spell trouble 
for the pilot. Always, he must be sure of his maneuver. 


Under war need’s pressure, a new type “turn and bank” 
indicator—an instrument in which the pointer remains 
stationary to show the degree of deviation from normal 
flight—called for contacts capable of operating 75 times 
a second, but extremely sensitive. Tiny contacts they are, 
less than a tenth of an inch in diameter, but they make 
and break the circuit that controls the speed of the 
gyroscopic motor. 


Early in the designing, Mallory contact experience was 
sought. Standard contact materials set up excess arcing, 
creating unwanted radio interference. Then Mallory met- 
allurgists, working against time, developed a combination 
of metals—standard tungsten for one point, Elkonium-34 
for the other—that licked the problem in jig time. Just 
one contribution to the development of accurate combat 
maneuvers, to be sure, but an excellent example of how con- 
centrated cooperation is functioning to insure that even 
the most minute part does its bit at the critical moment. 


Mallory’s years of contact experience and “know how,” 
stimulated by war production demands, are furnishing 
innumerable solutions to perplexing problems of contacts 
and contact assemblies. Many of the applications devel- 
oped in the Victory effort have significance for the future. 


When you have contact problems, bring them to Mallory. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. While the design is 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA __ till in blueprint form 
Cable Address — PELMALLO : 
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Government support has been given the airlines in part to prepare them to serve the needs of Nationa! Defense 
This is another in a series of messages telling how TWA is fulfilling its obligations to the nation in wartime 


9-INCH HAWSER 


ON AN 
URGENT MISSION 





TWA Services Performed for the Armed Forces: Over-Ocean Air Transport 
Operations—Military Aircraft Modification—Army Aircraft Mechanic, Radio 
Operator and Radio Mechanic Training—4-Engine Flight Crew Training— 
Communications Engineering Projects— North American Air Cargo Service. 
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In modern warfare, anything can be critically important— 
even a piece of rope. So urgently did our forces at an overseas 
station need two massive coils of 9-inch hawser that they were 
turned over to TWA for immediate delivery by air transport 
This shipment of rope had top priority. 


The coils each measured 4% by 5 feet. To get them through 
the two-foot hatch of the Army Stratoliner, TWA operations 
men had natives uncoil the stiff rope at full length. Then, tug- 
ging in rhythm, the workers fed it through the forward open- 
ing, neatly re-coiling it inside. And the Stratoliner delivered 
the 2300 pounds of top priority rope on time. 


Each day, in emergency over-ocean transport service for 
the Army's Air Transport Command, TWA men are devoting 
experience gained in commercial airline operation to the 
urgent needs of a nation at war. 


The 
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Aviation Gas Program 


(Continued from page 29) 


lion. Third, actual consumption figures 
do not make allowance for the building 
up of overseas supplies.” 

Nelson’s story to the Truman Com- 
mittee was one relating the difficulties of 
balancing the nation’s five “must” pro- 
grams: rubber, aviation gasoline, planes, 
escort vessels, ‘and merchant ships. Each 
head, aggressively promoting his own 
program, requests more materials than 
are available, requests are scaled down, 
and the scaling brings protests from five 
sides. Nelson reprimanded Patterson for 
taking his case before 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, instead of using “official procedure”. 

Nelson said he made his decision to 
give rubber certain materials preferences 
last Fall, despite threatening advice frem 
three heads: Patterson claimed it would 
mean the loss of 18,000 airplanes; Ickes 


pointed out that the high-octane program * 


would be “impaired”; and Forrestal said 
it would set the Navy’s escort vessel pro- 
gram back six months 

Despite this advice, Nelson said he 
made his decision favoring the rubber 
program and told Senators that if he had 
it to make over again, it would be the 
same. 

He added, parenthetically: 

“May I say that those dire things that 
were supposed to have happened, in my 
opinion have not happened, although I 
think the 100-octane gasoline has been 
held back more than other programs. The 
escort vessel program has not suffered 
materially as a result of that decision. 
The airplane program has not suffered 

. We did hold back extrusion presses 
as a result . . and we had to do some 
very fast things in order to prevent the 
extrusions being a limiting factor in air- 
planes. I think we have solved the ex- 
trusion program.” 


Complete 20% 


The aviation gasoline program was given 
AA-3 and AA-4 priority ratings when 
the system was revised in June 1942, with 
AA-1, AA-2, and AA-2X being higher 
ratings, Nelson said. When the syn- 
thetic rubber program was undertaken 
in September, it received a priority rating 
of AA-2X, and a month or so later avia- 
tion gasoline was raised to the same pri- 
ority status, he reported. When sched- 
uling superseded the priorities system, it 
was decided to complete 20% of both un- 
finished rubber and high octane fa- 
cilities. However, in February, Nelson 
kept the aviation gasoline figure at 20%, 
but i the percentage of plants to 
be completed in the rubber program to 
55%. 

The loss in aviation gasoline to the 
rubber program—not including losses to 
other programs, such as escort vessels— 
is 4,413,600 barrels, Ickes reported when 
he testified before the Truman group. 

Indifference and opposition by high 
military men and other officials to an 
augmented aviation gasoline program back 
in 1940 and 1941 is the major reason for 
the present situation, he testified. 

We were producing 24,000 barrels of 
high octane daily in spring, 1941—‘“a 
ridiculously small drop in a very large 
war bucket,” Ickes stated. In July of that 
year, he said he requested that produc- 
tion be increased to 80,000 barrels daily, 
but that the request was received “with 
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coolness” by the industry which to its 
own mind was already “overbuilt”’ in the 
sense it had twice the octane capacity that 
was being used. Finally in September, 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones agreed 
to finance the proposed high-octane plants. 
In October those in authority agreed to 
double the original productive capacity, 
and in December—after Pearl Harbor— 
it was agreed that the original capacity 
should be tripled. Ickes reported. 


400% Increase 


Present aviation gasoline production 
represents a 400% increase over the pre- 
war figure of 24,000 barrels daily in spring, 
1941, Ickes claimed, adding that the job 
has been done “in the face of continuing 
and discouraging obstacles (and) 
notwithstanding a really baffling lack of 
understanding by many persons in high 
authority of the vital essentiality of 100- 
octane.” The product has risen from 
110-octane in 1940 to 130-octane, with 
good prospects of shortly rising to 140- 
octane, it was disclosed. 

Vindicating his own agency, Ickes stated 
that more aviation gasoline is being pro- 
duced now than the Army requested in 
May 1942—a statement which does not 
match with Patterson’s that the Army 
“does not as yet have the production rec- 
ommended by the War Dept. in Febru- 
ary 1942, over 14 months ago. 

“It was not until May 1942 that we 
were able to obtain semi-official require- 
ments figures estimating that by Decem- 
ber, 1943, the demand for 100-octane 
would be of the same general order of 
magnitude as the production which we 
had been setting out to make”, Ickes 
emphasized, remarking that “even that 
was based on the then obsolete plane pro- 
gram and we were obliged to make our 
own estimate as to the additional quan- 
tities which the additional planes would 


require. 

Between February and April, 1943, the 
Army’s_ indicated requirements rose 
sharply “and the end is not yet in 
sight,” Ickes said. 


In guessing what future requirements 
of aviation gasoline are to be we ought 
to “err on the side of imagination, making 
most extravagant claims,” he advised, ex- 
claiming: “God knows, if we have too 
much we are going to have a flying world 
after the war and it won't do us any 
harm to have a present supply then of 
aviation gasoline.” 

“Up to now the Navy’s needs in octane 
gasoline have been met,” Forrestal told 
the Truman Committee, qualifying how- 
ever, that “if Patterson’s apprehensions 
are well founded—and I think they are— 
then we need to have apprehension over 
the future.” 

The bitterness evident in the first stages 
of the rubber vs. aviation gasoline battle, 
when Jeffers, reading Patterson’s charges 
of rubber “favoritism,” suggested that 
either he or Patterson resign, subsided by 
the time ‘hearings were completed by the 
Truman group. Patterson and Jeffers an- 
nounced that they were “getting together.” 

A surprising anti-climax to the battle 
came when the Truman Committee filed 
its report with the Senate, laying major 
blame for the flare-up, not with Patter- 
son or Jeffers, but with Nelson. 

“The present conflict is a result of basic 
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Senate Group Okays 
CPT Funds for WTS 


A minor victory was scored by Con- 
gressional aviation leaders attempting to 
keep civil aviation as strong as possible 
during wartime, when a subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee recently 
approved legislation authorizing the Ciyjj 
Aeronautics Administration to spend funds 
appropriated for the now defunct Civilian 
Pilot Training program on the new War 
training Service. 

The War Department opposed the legis. 
lation on the ground that funds appropri. 
ated for “civilian” training should not be 
used in the training of military personne] 
The War Department's position, if carried 
through, would mean that complete {- 
nancial control over WTS should be with 
the military services, rather than CAA. 

The legislation has already passed the 
House. 


Truman Denies Withholding 
Data on Training Crashes 


Denial that the Truman Committee js 
wilfully withholding information on Army 
training crashes which the American peo- 
ple are entitled to know was made by the 
Committee’s chairman, Sen. Harry §. 
Truman (D., Mo.) promptly after the 
charge was made in the House by Rep 
James Morrison (D., La.) 

One of the major scandals of this war 
looms behind the alarming number of 
Army training crashes, and the Truman 
Committee, now reviewing Army records, 
“is sitting on the lid of a scandal far 
greater than the diabolical Carnegie Stee! 
case, more outrageous than the Ana- 
conda Wire and Cable indictment,” Mor- 
rison asserted, continuing: 

“If it takes a calamity to arouse the in- 
telligence of this Congress to assume its 
responsibility on this matter, then such 
a catastrophe is already here . . . To- 
day in the hands of the Truman Com- 
mittee rests the answer to a most fiendish 
kind of sabotage. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of fine American boys lie in their 
untimely graves. Yet, the perpetrators of 
this mass murder are free, still active 
protected by high Government officials 

“I think Rep. Morrison is talking 
through his hat,’ Truman remarked the 
following day, adding that it is not the 
function of his committee “to shoot off 
its face before the facts have been as- 
sembled and digested . 





weaknesses in the control of the war 
effort . (our report is directed) not 
at the issues involved but at the weak- 
nesses in administration of the war effort 
which permit such disputes to reach the 
point of public controversy,” the Com- 
mittee’s head, Sen. Harry S. Truman (D, 
Mo.) told the Senate. 

Two things, it is evident from this dis- 
pute, must be accomplished, Truman 
said: 

“First, the strong over-all authority of 
the War Production Board must be made 
a living reality . . 

“Second, without dilution of the powers 
of the WPB chairman, the Board should 
function as a board. The persons in charge 
of each major program must sit around 
and discuss their problems together regu- 
larly and frequently.” 
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_ is the business end of a 


powerful Diesel engine. 


Well over a thousand horse- 
power spins through that coup- 
ling — through those six studs. 


To connect that coupling, old- 
style lock fastenings wouldn’t 
do. They couldn’t both lock and 
be tightened to spread the load 
evenly. So studs failed. 


The solution shows in the photo 
-Elastic Stop Nuts. 


SIX NUTS THAT BRIDLE 
A THOUSAND HORSEPOWER 


With these fastenings, uniform 
pressure was obtained as well as 
complete security against nuts 


working loose. 


In the peacetime production to 
come, equally puzzling prob- 


cellulose collor 
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ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
Lock fast to make things last 


Ex.astic Stop Nur CORPORATION OF AMERICA, UNION, NEw JERSEY 






lems will plague manufacturers. 


And we are prepared to help. 
Our engineers who today are 
solving war production prob- 
lems will be ready to share their 
wide experience with you. 


Whenever you have a fastening 
job let us know. Our men will 
work with you on it and recom- 
mend the correct Elastic Stop 
Nut to produce a better product 
or to facilitate its manufacture. 








Will Peace Come In Our Time? 


Most certainly ic will—and sooner than you may expect. With it 
will come the crucial test of whether or not American Tetehttieny 
can convert as efficiently to peace as it has to war. From our 
extensive relations with hundreds of varied manufacturers we 
know of scores of amazing new products that only await the 
message of peace to come into being. Everyone looking ahead 
to that great day can even now count on the assistance of the 
Weatherhead plants which are producing vital parts for planes, 


tanks, ships, cars and trucks. at the rate of millions every day! 


Look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 


refrigeration and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Kaemffert Urges 
Removal of Limits 
on Freedom of Air 


Asserting that airplanes must be as 
free as ships, Waldemar Kaemffert, 
science editor of the New York Times, 
states in a pamphlet just published that 
“the whole concept of sovereignty, espe- 
dally sovereignty in the air, must 
change.” (The Airplane and Tomorrow’s 
World, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
New York.) 

“The development of the stratosphere 

e,” he points out, “will probably 
reduce the present restrictions on free 
e through the air to absurdity, but 

the danger of sudden invasion will re- 
main. When a hundred or more tons of 
freight or 200 passengers and their lug- 

e are carried at 45,000 or more feet— 
a height where detection is hardly pos- 
sible—it is not likely that airlines will 
pay much attention to sovereign rights 
that cannot be enforced when no land- 
ing is necessary.” 

Mr. Kaemffert’s pamphlet published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., con- 
tends that when the relationship of air 
power to the postwar world is studied 
it becomes obvious that in order to main- 
tain permanent peace “air traffic must 
be placed under a single international 
authority and that peace must be pre- 
served with the aid of an international 
air force.” He believes a small fleet of 
long range bombers stationed in 10 or 
15 strategically located regions would be 
enough. 

In his discussion of planes of the fu- 
ture, Mr. Kaemffert warns that “more 
research must be conducted, new designs 
and alloys must be worked out, engines 
of much greater power must be avail- 
able before we can exceed even the 
125-ton ‘Mars’ built by Glenn Martin. 
Yet when we remember that in 1903 at 
a time when the Wrights were making 
their first flights in secret, Professor 
Simon Newcomb published an article in 
which he proved to his satisfaction that 
the airplane had no chance because its 
supporting surface increased out of all 
reasonable proportion to the load that it 
was required to carry, it is rash to dis- 
miss 250- and 650-ton leviathans as im- 
possible. We certainly have every reason 
to expect that planes for 150 passengers 
will appear soon after the war. A dozen 
of those could carry as many passengers 
on the North Atlantic run to Great 
Britain as were carried first-class by all 
Steamers in an average year between 
1928 and 1938. Two such planes flying 
every day in each direction could carry 
200,000 persons a year. The Queen Mary 
can carry only 90,000 in 48 possible 
amnual voyages, without allowing time 
that should be spent in dry dock. Fre- 
quency of schedule rather than a range 
of 10,000 miles or more is the key to 
future operations of commercial planes. 

“The first giant planes to appear after 
the war will probably have a ceiling no 
Greater then the C-54’s 35,000 feet—a 
ceiling which barely lies in the lower 
Stratosphere in some latitudes and which 
is attained with supercharging. Then 
will come the true stratosphere plane. 
It will have a sealed cabin within which 
the pressure will be that which prevails 
at 10,000 feet. The purity of its air will 
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BOMBARDIER, by Henry B. Lent; The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York; 171 pages; II- 
lustrated with Official Photographs, U. S. 
Army Air Forces. 

In “Bombardier” Mr. Lent presents Tom Dix- 
on as the typical young American intent upon 
winning his wings for his country. As in the 
many other books of this type now being 
written on the subject of Air Corps training 
programs, the reader has a chance to watch 
the trainee develop from the stage of a “pullet” 
—he has not as yet laid any eggs—until the 
day he is commissioned a Second Lieutenant 





be maintained by oxygen regulators. It 
will climb at the rate of four miles a 
minute out of sight of land or ocean.” 

These huge, long-distance planes will 
radically change our ideas of geography, 
according to Mr. Kaemffert. We will have 
to learn to think of the world as di- 
vided into northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, instead of eastern and western, 
“partly because the Russians have 
demonstrated the practicability of trans- 
polar flying, partly because the shortest 
route to much of Europe and Asia lies 
over the North Pole, partly because 
three-quarters of the earth’s land lies in 
the northern hemisphere. 








and receives his silver wings It is easy to 
read and will have its appeal for the teen 
age boys now seriously considering the part 
they will want to play in the war. Its value as 
a true picture of bombardier life depends 
greatly upon the many fine Army Air Force 
illustrations accompanying the text 
—E. C. 


THE ELEMENTS OF AEROFOIL AND AIR- 
SCREW THEORY, by H. Glauert; Cambridge 
University Press, 1943; The MacMillan Co., 
New York; $3.50. 228 pp. 

This is the first American Edition of this 
English standard text. It lumps appropriately 
the consideration of airfoil and airscrew theory, 
giving an account of these elements in a form 


suitable for students who have no advance 
knowledge of hydrodynamics. Insofar as pos- 
sible, complex mathematical analyses have 


been avoided, but the nature of the material 
treated precludes the possibility of eliminating 
the differential equations and integrals en- 
tirely. 

The first sections of the book treat the 
fundamental principles of hydrodynamics 
necessary to a working knowledge of the air- 
foil theory development; secondly, the lift of 
the airfoil in two dimensional motion and the 
effect of viscosity on airfoil theory. Since the 
propeller (airscrew) is basically an airfoil 
problem, the development of propeller theory 
concludes the text. 





@Pbituaries 


Maj. Gen. Robert Olds 


Maj. Gen. Robert Olds of the Army Air 
Forces died at the age of 46 in Tucson, 
Ariz., on April 28 of complications from 
pneumonia. He was the founder of the 
AAF Ferry Command and was commander 
of the Second Air Force until last Febru- 
ary when he was relieved of his com- 
mand to undergo treatment for arthritis. 

He was an exponent of heavy bombard- 
ment and was a colonel in the War Plans 
Division of the office of the chief of the 
Air Corps when he took over the task of 
organizing the Ferry Command in June, 
1941. Made a major general of the Sec- 
ond Air Force in May, 1942, he estab- 
lished headquarters at Fort George Wright 
in Washington and set up a forward 
echelon at Tucson. 

He entered the Air Corps in January, 
1917, later commanded the 17th Aero 
Squadron at San Antonio, and went to 
France as an instructor. Following the 
war he was in the War Plans Division of 
the Air Corps in Hawaii and became chief 
inspector. ; 

Gen. Olds was commanding officer of the 
Second Bombardment Group at Langley 
Field, Va.. when he led two good-will 
missions of Flying Fortresses on non-stop 
flights to South America in 1938 and 1939, 
for which he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. 

* 


John K. Montgomery 


John K. Montgomery, Washington rep- 
resentative of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
died in Washington Apr. 10. Associated 
with the aviation industry for years, 
Montgomery was formerly head of Tri 
American Aviation, his own sales agency 
in South America, where he represented 
Consolidated. 


Capt. Kenneth Whiting 


Capt. Kenneth Whiting, a pioneer in 
both the submarine and aviation services 
and commander of the Naval Air Station 
at Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y., died in 
Washington, D. C., April 24. He com- 
manded the first American aeronautical 
detachment to reach France in the first 
World War and was one of the first Naval 
officers to be assigned to the Naval Avia- 
tion Training Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

His varied career included assignment 
to the Bureau of Aeronautics when it was 
organized in 1921, the fitting out of several 
arcraft carriers, service as executive officer 
of the Saratoga, commander of several air 
stations, commander of the Fleet Air Base 
at Pearl Harbor from 1935 to 1937, and 
general inspector of Naval aircraft for 
the Eastern division of the Third Naval 
District at New York. 


Gen. F. D. Lackland 


Brig. Gen. Frank D. Lackland, 58, com- 
manding officer of the lst Wing at March 
Field, Cal. when he retired last June, 
died April 27 in Washington, D. C. He 
served in the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps during World War I and later be- 
came commandant of the Air Corps Ad- 
vanced Flying School at Kelly Field, Tex., 
and air officer for the 8th Corps Area. 
As a major in 1933 he commanded the 
12th Observation Group at Brooks Field, 
Tex., and in 1934 was assigned to the 
Plans Division Office of the Chief of the 
Air Corps in Washington. In 1935 he 
was made lieutenant colonel and chief of 
Field Service Section, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O. He was promoted to brigadier 
general in January, 1940. 












































































































wing from actual photograph 
of a cannon-bearing Bell Aircraft 
Army P-39 Airacobra. 
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The faster a fighter is in the air...the faster it has 
to take-off and land... naturally. 


i} 


WA 


American engineering genius was more than equal 
to the challenge of giving us the world’s fastest fight- 
ing planes. .. but it was up to General to build a tire 
that could take the terrific punishment on the ground. 


Now ... every day... America’s fighters are = 
proving that they have the fire-power and speed = 


it takes to keep command of the air... and 
General Tires are proving that they can take them 
up and put them down safely. 
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For every kind of ship, General 
is supplying tires with the 
built-in strength and quality that 
spell safety. For your safety, 
too ... depend on General. 
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See your Fixed Base Operator or Write 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Aviation Division, Akron, Ohio 
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FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 
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End-Product of Martin engineering is Army's 
Marauder medium bomber (shown at right), Navy's 
Mariner patrol bomber and PBM-3 transport, and 
R. A. F.’s Baltimore medium bomber. 





Tomorrow’s Giants have already been designed by Martin engineers. 125-ton airliners are ready to build whenever the 









demands of war or peace make it desirable. Martin engineers are planning even greater craft for tomorrow's Air Age. 


Blueprint 
for Victory! 


WHEN aircraft designs are 
released by parent companies 
to other companies for manufac- 
ture, what do they consist of? Are 
they just a sheaf of drawings. ..a 
portfolio of data? 
Actually, the blueprints of a plane, 
if delivered in one bundle would 
fill a boxcar or several trucks. 
Take the Martin B-26 Marauder: 
this big medium bomber couldn't 
carry the weight of a single set of 
its own blueprints, much less their 
bulk. By the end of 1942, the 
2,000 Martin engineers had made 
nearly 20,000 individual drawings 
for this single type. Hardly a week 







passes without modification or 
change to keep our military air- 
craft well ahead of enemy types, 
and each change means new engin- 
eering, new blueprints. 
Combining patient research with 
bold vision, Martin engineers are 
unfolding a blueprint for Victory 
. and for the Air Age beyond! 
Tue Gienn L. Martin Company 
Battrmore, Mary ann, U. S. A. 


Member: Arrcnart Wan Propocrion Cocncn, East Coast, Inc. 
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Future Victories in the air are now 
being mapped on Martin drawing boards. 
Over 2,000 Martin engineers devote 400,000 
man-hours each month toward making 
America first in the air. 





Engineer’s Delight is this patented 
new adjustable Martin drawing board, which 
ends back-breaking work over flat desks. 
Increased comfort means increased efficiency 
and production from Martin engincers. 
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2 Foreign Lines Get Caribbean Permits 


Board Emphasizes 
‘Temporary Nature 
of Wartime Routes 


MPHASIZING that its action 

does not constitute a permanent 
U. S. international aviation policy, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board an- 
nounced May 6 that it had awarded 
temporary foreign air carrier per- 
mits to five foreign companies to 
inaugurate temporary air service 
between Miami, the Caribbean area 


and Central America. 

At the same time, the Board denied 
applications of two domestic air car-. 
riers—National Airlines and Eastern—to 
furnish the same service. 

The Board’s decision was reached Apr. 
7, approved by President Roosevelt May 
1, and announced May 6. This latter 
date was eight months after CAB had 
called for Caribbean applications, warn- 
ing that a “serious” shortage of trans- 
portation facilities existed which may 
“adversely affect the national defense and 
the relations of the U. S. with Latin 
American countries.” 

Foreign countries receiving routes were: 

1, British West Indian Airways—Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, to Miami via Antigua, 
Cuidad Trujillo, and (a) beyond Cuidad 
Trujillo to Port-au-Prince and Kingston, 
and (b) beyond Cuidad Trujillo to Great 
Inagua and Nassau. 

2. TACA—San Jose, Costa Rica, to 
Miami via Managua, Tegucigalpa, San 
Salvador and Havana. 

3. KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines—Wil- 
lemstad (Curacao), Netherlands West 
Indies, and Miami via Kingston, Port- 
au-Prince, Camaguey, Havana and Oran- 
jestad (Aruba). 

4. Expreso Aereo 
Havana to Miami. 

5. Compania Nacional Cubana de Avia- 
cion—Havana to Miami. 

Permits will be effective for six months, 
with the provision that the Board may, 
without notice and hearing, extend them 
from time to time for periods not exceed- 
ing three months each, but not beyond a 
date six months after the end of the war. 

The Board emphasized that “inasmuch 
as the necessity for these permits re- 
sults from an emergency arising out of 
the prosecution of the war, the issuance 
thereof will not be recognized as con- 
stituting any basis for future claim of 
permanent policy with respect to inter- 
national commercial aviation.” 

Discussing Caribbean operations, the 

inion said: “Surface transportation in 

e Caribbean area has been disrupted 
because of the menace of enemy activity. 
Regular passenger s ip service has 
pay ceased, and freight service has 

m seriously affected. The result has 
been a dependence upon air transporta- 
tion for the movement of a substantial 
amount of traffic which formerly utilized 
the surface facilities. In addition to the 
demand for air transportation attributable 
to this factor, a considerable volume of 
air traffic been generated by ac- 
tivities concerned with the war . 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Berle’s Intervention Resulted in 
Award of Caribbean Lines 


The following exclusive back- 
ground story on how the Caribbean 
airline routes were awarded ap- 
peared in the May 7 issue of Amer- 
ican Aviation Daily: 


The Civil Aeronautics Board de- 
cided to deny all but applications 
for the Caribbean area and only 
reversed itself a few weeks ago 
after a personal appearance and 
appeal by Adolf A. Berle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, at an executive 
session of the Board, it has been 
learned authoritatively. As a re- 
sult of Berle’s pressure, CAB agreed 
to grant 6 months permits to 5 
foreign carriers, and eliminated the 
2 domestic applicants—National and 
Eastern—from consideration. CAB 
had intended to grant only the 2 
Cuban applications. 


The CAB has been embarrassed 
by the Caribbean situation ever 
since it declared a critical shortage 
of service to exist in that area 8 
months ago. It is now more clear 
than ever that CAB was an un- 
willing victim in a very involved 
inter-governmental maze in which 
a key figure has been Adolf Berle. 
The State Dept. official, who has 
never been accepted by the old- 
line State Dept. officials, and who 
has stirred up no end of internal 
friction and strife, has privately 
denied that he had anything to do 
with initiating the Caribbean ap- 
plications, but there is firm reason 
to believe the contrary in view of 
inter-agency communications and 
other well-authenticated informa- 
tion. 

CAB power is supreme and final 
in all domestic route certificates 
(excepting War Dept. influence 
during wartime) but in the for- 


eign realm it is subject to final 
review by the President, who exer- 
cised his powers once previously 
in reversing the Board on Amer- 
ican Airlines’ application to Mexico 
City. As a routine procedure the 
White House relies on the State 
Dept. for advice on foreign airline 
matters, and Mr. Berle has not been 
slow in usurping considerable 
powers in aviation. 

Many months having passed since 
it declared a critical shortage to 
exist in the Caribbean, CAB thought 
the best way out was to deny all 
applications (except the Cuban) 
and report that PAA had increased 
its services sufficiently to remove 
the worst bottlenecks. In addition, 
several of the foreign carriers 
(KLM, TACA and BWIA) were 
operating to Miami on _ itinerant 
charter permits and were utilizing 
their limited equipment as much as 
possible throu~h this method re- 
gardless of any permanent or tem- 
porary permits. 

CAB thusly drew up its formal 
decision, which had to clear the 
White House. When the decision 
reached Berle, he asked to be heard 
by CAB in executive session, and 
persuaded CAB to reverse itself. 

compromise was reached by 
granting 5 foreign carriers tem- 
porary permits which cannot exist 
beyond 6 months after the war, 
but CAB was reluctant to establish 
any precedent at all at this time 
pending examination of the entire 
U. S. foreign air policy. Meantime. 
2 U. S. domestic operators wh» 
filed for the Caribbean in good 
faith at CAB’s invitation, and who 
spent large sums of money prepar- 
ing their cases for the extensive 
hearings, were left out in the cold. 
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ARCTIC REHEARSAL... AT 76° BELOW 


Today’s demands on men and planes 
and equipment are the most severe 
the world has ever known. Battle- 
grounds have advanced into the 
sub-stratosphere— where even over 
the equator temperatures are scores 
of degrees below zero. 


No radio equipment could re- 
main operative under such condi- 
tions until scientific research solved 
the problems of tuning controls 
freezing, sensitive relays jamming, 
electrical adjustments changing and 
wires snapping. Without research, 
radio and electronic systems fail in 
these frigid temperatures where our 


men and planes are fighting in their 
conquest over cold and altitude and 
the enemy. 


To permit accurate scientific in- 
vestigation of these problems, RCA 
recreates this intense cold in its lab- 
oratories, cold that is 9° lower than 
the stratosphere temperature, cold 
that equipment such as the ice- 
sheathed transmitter shown above 
must withstand for endless hours. 
In these icy chambers RCA engi- 
neers are looking ahead to the fu- 
ture, solving the problems that will 
be encountered as our fighters and 
bombers operate higher and higher 


into the stratosphere. 

Daily these engineers patiently 
work, subjecting equipment to tem- 
peratures as low as —76°, testing 
and retesting until operation is sat- 
isfactory—until dependability is as- 
sured. Thus RCA research helps to 
make our aviation radio equipment 
more efficient, more powerful, and 
more reliable in performing its vital 
tasks. 

That’s one reason, too, 
experts say: “For results 
in ‘aviation radio per- 
formance, consult RCA 
research.” 


RCA AVIATION RADIO 


RCA Victor Division * RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA * Camden, N. J. 
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Postwar Lines Should Handle 
Own Problems, Says Norlin 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


As complete postwar freedom of 
the air as possible, and a uni- 
versal government policy of keep- 
ing “hands off” international air 
operations except for forming basic 
agreements, are advocated by Per 
Norlin, vice president of A. B. 
Aerotransport, Swedish airline, and 
president of Swedish Intercontin- 
ental Air Lines, a new company 
formed to participate. in postwar air 


traffic. 
In an exclusive interview with Amer- 


ican Aviation, Norlin, who is visiting the 


U. S. in connection with problems con- 
cerning ABA’s present operations, also 
gave a comprehensive description of the 
unique arrangements under which the 
prewar European airlines operated. 

Although he is in this country to dis- 
cuss wartime operating problems, Nor- 
lin’s opinions on postwar flying are viewed 
as significant because Sweden is definitely 
interested in operating not only to the 
U. S. but to other parts of the world. 

Swedish Intercontinental Air Lines 
(SILA), Norlin explained, has been 
formed by Swedish exporters, industrials, 
shipping companies and other interests, 
with capital of about $7,500,000. The 
Swedish government, he stated, will not 
participate in the postwar activities of 
the company. 

Outside of formulating the basic agree- 
ments, Swedish opinion is that govern- 
ments should not participate directly in 
the commercial side of postwar interna- 
tional aviation, he asserted, adding that 
all details as to the number of companies 
to operate, traffic problems, etc., should be 
worked out among the operators. A 
minimum of government participation is 





desirable, he stressed. 

Reciprocity will be essential in the post- 

war period, Norlin explained, adding, 
however, that it need not be on a com- 
pany-for-company basis. In other words, 
he elaborated, the fact that three Ameri- 
can companies were operating to Sweden 
would not necessarily mean that Sweden 
would insist upon three airlines to the 
U. S. 
Four-engined landplanes are favored for 
trans-Atlantic service by Norlin and K. H. 
Larsson, ABA’s chief engineer, who ac- 
companied Norlin to this country. In 
addition to high-speed passenger service, 
both officials predict a definite need for 
exclusive mail-cargo planes, which would 
not necessarily be as fast or as elaborate 
as the passenger craft. 

Sweden, they added, will continue to 
use foreign equipment rather than attempt 
to manufacture its own. 


Ist Class Mail by Air 


The necessity for carriage of all first- 
class mail by air without surcharge is 
advocated by Norlin, who believes that 
the mail is entitled to travel by the fastest 
means of transportation available. 

Emphasized by the Swedish airline 
executive was the necessity for an agree- 
ment between postwar international oper- 
ators on standardized passenger fares, and 
the establishment of a universal payment 
for air mail. All mail accumulated at 
time of departure should be transported 
on the earliest plane, regardless of na- 
tionality, he asserted. 

Postwar airlines, he admitted, will un- 
doubtedly carry some traffic previously 
transported by steamship companies, but 
in addition they will create an entirely 
new class of travelers. The Swedish 
steamship companies are participating in 
SILA only to the extent of 25% and will 
not have control of the airline. 
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Turning to a discussion of the oper. 
ation of pre-war airlines in Europe, Nor. 
lin revealed details not generally known 
in this country. Agreements between 
Europear. airlines on traffic matters 
ticketing, etc., were necessary because of 
the complexities of operating over many 
different countries, he explained. Through 
the International Air Traffic Association, 
complete agreement was reached on fares 
and charges of all kinds, ticketing, etc 

Thus, European airlines operating be- 


tween the same points had identical 
fares. And these fares were never af- 
fected by cut-throat competition, al. 


though voluntary reductions were often 
made through agreement of the lines jn 
IATA meetings. 

Passenger fares, Norlin stated, varied 
depending upon the prosperity of the 


countries involved. For example, from 
Country A to Country B, passengers 
might be transported for 3c a mile 


while from C to D the tariff might be 
8c a mile. Fares were determined, he 
emphasized, by what the public could 
afford, and not by competition. 

Mail was carried in pre-war Europe— 
all first-class mail—by the airlines at the 
universal rate of 2.5 gold francs per 
ton-kilometer. 

Norlin also explained that a passenger 
buying a ticket in Paris for Sweden, for 
example, made his purchase at the of- 
fices of Air France, which handled al] 
tickets for all airlines. ABA’s Paris 
office distributed Swedish travel litera- 
ture, handled timetables, etc., but never 
even knew whether space was available 
on any airline, he added. 

Upon entering the offices of Air France, 
the passenger was informed concerning 
the airlines operating, times of depart- 
ures, etc., but was then obliged to make 
his own choice of airline without suc- 
gestion from the ticket agent. The same 
system applied throughout Europe. 

This type of cooperation, Norlin said, 
was essential on a continent where oper- 
ations might cover several countries. 

Service Important 

The number of companies to be oper- 
ating intercontinentally after the war will 
depend almost entirely upon service, he 
said. Regardless of whether or not a 
particular company is government-sub- 
sidized (which might enable it to offer 
a cheaper service), the airline or airlines 
offering the best and most satisfactory 
type of service will survive, he added 

ABA, which was formed in 1924, now 
occupies the unique position of furnish- 
ing airline service both to Germany and 
to the British Isles, one route operating 
from Stockholm to Berlin, another from 
Stockholm to Scotland, and another to 
Finland. The company owns five Douglas 
DC-3s with Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp 
engines, five Junkers JU52s and two 
Fokker F12s. 

During the calendar year 1942, ABA 
flew 758,856 revenue miles, carried 30.10 
revenue passengers a total of 8,973,08 
revenue passenger miles. Express carried 
totaled 1,876,320 lbs., while mail reached 
972,440 lbs. Ton-miles flown were 1,38, 
460. Operations of the company during 
normal peacetime were 55% greater than 
the above figures. . 

Subsidies, which are received directly 
from the Swedish government, amounted 


to 8.6% of total income in 1942. When 
the company first started, these subsidies 


Swedish Visitors: K-H. Larsson, left, chief engineer of A. B. Aerotransport, 
Swedish airline, and Per A. Norlin, center, vice-president of ABA and president 


of Swedish Intercontinental Air Lines, which has been formed to participate in were 25%. 
postwar aviation, are shown here with Tore H. Nilert, right, ABA's U. S. In 19 years of operation, ABA has 
killed only one passenger. Norlin ex- 


Norlin and Larsson are in the U. S. to discuss present Swedish 


aime ; presses regret that the one fatality hap- 
airline equipment problems. 


representative. 
pened to be an American. 
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on the Fighting Fronts 





Many oF you out there on the We cannot all shoot down 


RADIO OPERATORS 


fighting fronts once worked side Zeros. We cannot all sink U- 
t the seen by side with us here at United boats. We cannot all blast Nazi 
Air Lines. It's hard for us to vis- pillboxes to powder. 
ualize what your lives must be But unless we work harder 
like today. For we, like so many and better today than yesterday, 
millions of Americans, have no we delay your return home. And 
enemy hurling bombs and shells when you do come back to your 
at us to remind us that his goal job oe at United, we must be 
is our total destruction. able to look you squarely in the 
For that reason, perhaps it has eye in the honest knowledge that 
. taken us longer to realize the full | we have carried our full share of 
ee ; meaning of all-out war. Perhaps this war's burden. 
a PASSENGER AGENTS we've let food rationing, and Realizing the urgent need for 
sug- taxes, and the number of miles every ounce of energy and cour 
same 4 s' ; 
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we can drive our cars become age we can muster, we of United 
overly important to us. volunteer this pledge! 








This is our pledge to you... 











* | will do the best job I know x | will neither spread rumors 





how to do nor talk about anything that EXECUTIVES 






might help the enemy. 





* I will fulfill my responsibility 





as a_ citizen by buying War * 


a I will not complain 
Bonds, taking part in Civilian 






Defense activities, supporting the * I will accept my sacrifices here 






Red Cross, and performing wil just as unselfishly as you are 






lingly all other home front duties accepting your greater sacrifices 






required of me out there 


The Employees of UNITED AIR LINES 4 


This pledge has been forwarded to each 
of the 9OO United Aur Lines employees 


in the Armed Forces all over the world 
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CAB was finally forced to restate its policy that no applications for postwar global 


air routes would be considered at this time . . is action was taken to prevent a 
flood of applications . - Some airlines that had not filed applications had been re- 
ceiving protests from stockholders, who wanted to know why their company hadn't 
filed along with the others . . The Board's assurance that no weight will be given 
to relative dates of filing is expected to stem the tide . . Incidentally. this restate- 
ment of policy confirms this column's prediction in the last issue that no action would 
be taken . . . We take a bow... 
a 


High officials in Washington still claim that the airlines are going to get some 
more airplanes for commercial service. . . They add, however, that the number 
received won't be very large. . . 

& 


Our hats are off to the United Air Lines and Eastern Air Lines . . Their new 
joint ticket office in the Statler Hotel, Washington, is just about the finest we've 
seen . . Zay Smith, UAL’s superintendent of design, did an excellent job on the 
interior . . . UAL and EAL celebrated the opening of the office by throwing a swell 
cocktail party on May 7 . . . Incidentally, this was the first airline shindig in a long 
time . . Not like the good old prewar days when there was liable to be a party 
every time an airline added another schedule . . . 


A story about our good friend Leo Baron, TWA’s publicity director, reaches 
our ears ... It seems that Leo is collecting all pertinent data on postwar avia- 
tion—predictions, plans, etc. . . He keeps the material in a box in his desk 
drawer ... The box is labeled “Fantasia”... 


& 

From time to time this column has reported on record-breaking war-time load fac- 
tors . . Here's the latest: Pennsylvania-Central’s three trips out of Norfolk had 
100% load factors for the entire month of April . . the evening departure from 
Norfolk has not had an empty seat since Oct. 26, 1942 . . One of these days the 
plane will leave with only 20 passengers, and the company will probably start an 
investigation . . . 

e 


That the air transport industry is giving attention to postwar improvements 
in service is a foregone conclusion . . . That other forms of transportation are 
far from asleep is something that the air transport industry should keep in 
mind ... Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Co. recently ran an ad in a 
railroad trade publication under the heading “Postwar Competition Will Force 
the Railroads to Reduce Operating Expenses” .. . The ad said, in part, “When 
Victory is won, the peace-time struggle for traffic will again test the resourceful- 
ness of the railroads. The retirement of a large number of veteran freight cars 
will present an opportunity for far-seeing railway officials to make replace- 
ments with light weight cars . . . cars that will reduce operating costs ... 
It behooves all who have the interest of the railroads at heart to give all 
possible study to the problem of reducing railroad operating expenses and 
Pullman-Standard is eager to work with railroad officials on light weight car 


designs” . . . 
s 


With women holding down innumerable airline jobs, there’s never a dull moment. . . 
At Washington National Airport, American Airlines has some women ramp agents, 
among whose duties is the job of directing incoming planes to their proper places on 
the ramp . . . Recently, so the story goes, a plane had just landed, and was taxiing 
toward the administration building when one of the American agents commenced 
signaling the pilot where to park . . . The pilot paid absolutely no attention to her, 
but why should he? . It was a Pennsylvania-Central Airlines plane (He 
might at least have waved back, the cad) . . . 

2 


Progress is being made at the Civil Aeronautics Board on several subjects 
of importance to the industry . . . Last step in the Board’s investigation of 
passenger fares (11 airlines were ordered to show cause why their fares should 
not be reduced 10%) was a pre-hearing conference held May 4... CAB Ex- 
aminer J. Francis Reilly who has handled some hot ones in the past, will conduct 
the proceedings . . . And it looks like he’s in for another hot one here .. . 


Probably no proceeding of the Board has attracted more attention than the investiga- 
tion announced three weeks ago into the feeder airline question . . Requests for 
further information have come in . . . Next step here will be a communication to all 
the es informing them of procedure . . . CAB Examiner William J. Madden will 

E. B. 


e this one... . B 
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American Aviation for May 


At NAA-PCA Party 


Ls 
(On Apr. 26 the National Aeronautic 
Association gave a dinner in Washing- 
ton in honor of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines’ 16th anniversary. Some of the 
quests at the dinner are shown below.) 





Maj. Gen. Harold L. George, Commanding 


General, Air Transport Command, is shown 
with C. Bedell Monro, PCA president. 






Smith W. Purdum, left, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, chats with Rep. Alfred 
L. Bulwinkle (D., N. C.), member of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com. 
mittee. 





Seated at the table, left to right, are Sen. 
Pat McCarran (D., Nev.); Oswald Ryan, 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 


Sen. James J. Davis (R., Pa.). 





J. J O'Donovan, PCA vice president, and 
Brig. Gen. William E. Hall, Deputy Chief of 
the Air Staff and the Army's youngest ge 
eral. 


15, 1943 
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powers the 


Juterstate L-6, newest AAF Liaison Plane 


It is significant that the Army Air Forces should 
have chosen Franklin power for its newest obser- 
vation and liaison plane, the Interstate L-6. 
Now in quantity production, this plane is an 
entirely new design with many advanced features 

. - including a light plane engine which has 
satisfactogihy, completed an AN (Army-Navy) 

ag. ee 


%, 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


model test without reservation ... Franklin air- 


craft engine model 4ACG-199-H3. 


When the wag has been won, Franklin engines 
will again beav ieiiefor commercial and private- 
owner planest Specify “Franklin’’. . . and get the 
finest in aireraft power for your post-war ship. 

















AT LAST...AUTOMATIC S-0-S 
FOR MEN ADRIFT AT SEA 


Now it can be told...the story of 
a pint-sized Bendix transmitter that 
is saving the lives of American pilots 
adrift and in distress at sea. Thou- 
sands of planes have already been 
supplied with this equipment. 

The transmitter is entirely auto- 
matic—power for the set as well as 
fora signal light is generated through 
a hand crank...while a built-in key- 
ing device sends out international 
S-O-S signals over an area of more 
than 40,000 square miles. Manual 
keying also can be used. 

Around the world men in uniform 


affectionately call this Bendix set 
the “Gibson Girl”—its wasp-like 
waist fits between the knees for easy 
operation. The case is water-tight 
and is equipped with a parachute 
for any emergency. Both a kite and 
a balloon are packed with the set 
for raising the aerial in any weather. 

As part of the great Invisible Crew, 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd., is justly proud 
of this development— exclusively 
designed and being manufactured by 
us in collaboration with the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. Bendix Aviation, 
Ltd., North Hollywood, California. 


Join the Order of Gibson Girls.1f you owe your life to this equipment, 
or know of someone who has been saved, write today for credentials in the 
most exclusive club in the world—the order of Gibson Girls. 
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TCA routes in Canada. 





TCA Starts Travel Card Discounts 


A significant airline development of the past fortnight was announcement by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines that it is now issuing its own air travel cards by means 
of which passengers may receive credit and discounts. 
plained, will be entitled to a 15% discount on published one-way fares over 


Cards issued by U. S. domestic airlines entitle the holders to credit, but dis- 
count features were discontinued last summer. 


Holders of cards, it ex- 











Mexicans Cautious 
on Foreign Airlines 
Gen. Carranza Says 


Mexico wishes to concentrate on de- 
yelopment of its own civil airlines, and 
will not throw open the door to un- 
limited expansion of U. S. carriers south 
of the border, according to Gen. Alberto 
Salinas Carranza, chief of Mexico's De- 
partment of Civil Aeronautics. 

In a press conference held in Wash- 
ington on Apr. 29, Gen. Carranza, asked 
by American Aviation if more U. S. air- 
lines would be welcome in Mexico, as- 
serted that there are now enough inter- 
national lines in that country to handle 
the traffic. Any increase, he stated, 
could be met by adding schedules. 

Pan American Airwavs and American 
Airlines are the only U. S. carriers now 
serving Mexico. 

Answering further questions, however, 
Gen. Carranza admitted that more lines 
from the U. S. might be required at some 
time in the future. 

“We prefer to have our own lines go 
puth, but that doesn't mean we don't 
want the others,” he explained. 

He indicated that the Mexican govern- 
ment “sees with sympathy” and approves 
the proposal of United Air Lines to ob- 
tain 75% control of Lineas Aereas Min- 
eras, a Mexican company. United is now 
attempting to obtain Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval of the purchase. Gen. 
Carranza pointed out that management 
of LAMSA would remain in Mexican 
hands. 

In the past 11 months Mexican airlines 
have almost doubled their mileage, Gen. 
Carranza stated, explaining that the in- 
crease was from 26,000 route-kilometers 
to 48,000. Traffic of all kinds has jumped 
304% over the same period, he added, 
attributing the increase to lack of other 
forms of transportation. 

Mexican airlines, he said, are operating 
all types of equipment, from single-engine 
planes to DC-3s. 


Southwest Files Application 


Southwest Airways Co. has filed appli- 
cation for 20 pick-up routes in Texas, 
thoma, Louisiane kansas, and New 
Mexico, covering 5,844 iiles and serving 
301 communities. Routes are sought from 
Ft. Worth-Dallas to Texarkana, Shreve- 
port, Lufkin, Austin, San Angelo, Odessa, 
and Wichita Falls, from Little Rock to 
Texarkana, Houston-Lufkin, San Antonio- 
Austin, San Antonio-San Angelo, Ama- 
tillo-Odessa, Oklahoma  City-Wichita 
Falls, Houston-Corpus Christi, San An- 
tonio~Corpus Christi, San Antonio-Laredo, 
Amarillo-Clinton, Oklahoma City-Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma City-Ft. Smith and 
Brownsville-Laredo. 
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Colonial Elects Directors 


George E. Tibble, former vice president- 
finance, has been elected to the board of 
directors of Colonial Airlines. Other new 
directors include Peter Norman Dawes, 
Montreal; Alexander C. Dick, secretary 
and general counsel, and Francis Hartley 
Jr., Boston. 


Speas, Ehrke Win 
1942 ATA Awards 


R. Dixon Speas, American Airlines re- 
search engineer, and Robert H. Ehrke, 
American meteorologist, have been 
awarded first and second prizes, respec- 
tively, for the best research conducted by 





Ehrke Speas 


airline employes during 1942 which has 
a practical application to airline dispatch- 
ing or meteorology. 


The awards are sponsored by the Air 
Transport Association. Speas’ paper was 
entitled “‘Presentation of Meteorological 
Information to Flight Personnel,” while 
Ehrke wrote on “Problems of Flight Oper- 
ation in the New York Area, Mar. 17, 
1942.” 


United Enlarges ATC 
« : . > . << 
Training Program 


An accelerated program of training 
both flight and ground personnel of the 
Air Transport Command of the Army Air 
Forces has been undertaken by United 
Air Lines at key points along its system, 
it is announced by W. A. Patterson, 
president, who described the move as one 
more phase of airline aid to the war 
program. 

In addition to the large ‘training center 
which United has been operating since 
1940 for Army Air Forces mechanics and 
technicians at Oakland, Cal., the com- 
pany has undertaken the large-scale 
training of Air Transport Command 
pilots and mechanics at Denver, Colo., 
and also has begun the training of a 
substantial number of mechanics at such 


key stations along its system as New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle. 

Patterson said that Army pilots are 
reporting at United’s Denver training 
center for a one-month advance course 


after completing their primary and sec- 
ondary training at various Army train- 
ing schools. Army mechanics are re- 
porting for practical line maintenance 
training at United’s various stations after 
graduating from Army technical schools 
throughout the country. In addition, 
Army navigators, radio operators and 
flight engineers receive advance instruc- 
tion at United’s training center at Oak- 
land. 

The pilot training at Denver consists 
of both ground and flight instruction plus 
assignment of the pilots to flights aboard 
planes which United is operating in con- 
tract cargo operations. They then are 
reporting for regular active assignment 
on planes of the Air Transport Command 
operating both in this country and over 
water to foreign lands. Army mechanics 
trained by United will become crew chiefs 
on routes operated by the Air Transport 
Command. 

United’s training of Army pilots at 
Denver is in addition to the company’s 
training of its own pilots for both com- 
mercial and military operations. Since 
its establishment in 1940, the company’s 
pilot training school has graduated ap- 
proximately 250 who have become United 
co-pilots. 
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UAL Army Plane: This is the first picture that has been approved for 

publication of one of the giant Consolidated cargo planes being operated by 

United Air Lines for the Air Transport Command. UAL, which flies Army routes 

not oniy within the U. S. but also to foreign lands, is operating more route miles 
in this service than in its regular commercial flights. 
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Trans-Atlantic Air 
Insurance Charges 


Are Reduced 60% 


A 60% reduction in premium rates for 
divilian air travel passenger trip insur- 
ance to Great Britain and return has been 
announced by Stewart, Smith (Canada) 
Limited, aviation insurance brokers of 
Montreal, Canada. The firm stated that 
it has negotiated a joint contract with 
Lloyd's underwriters and British com- 
panies. 

Rates recently quoted for such insurance 
have been approximately 2% for the 
round trip, whereas the new rate is 34% 
of the sum insured up to $100,000 per 
passenger for the round trip, which in- 
cludes up to two months in Great Britain, 
the company said. 

All war risks are covered and in addi- 
tion to the usual death and dismember- 
ment clauses, the insurance features a 
weekly payment and hospital allowances 
for temporary disability resulting from an 
accident or war injuries. 

Because trans-Atlantic travel by air 
at present is not available to everyone, 
travel by vessel is permitted under the 
same insurance, the brokers announced, 
adding, however, that “the underwriters 
prefer the air-borne passenger risk . . .” 

G. Shannon Grover, general manager 
of the company, reports a large volume 
of business already placed in amounts 
ranging from $15,000 to the limit of 
$100,000. 


15 YEARS OF AIR EXPRESS 
Transported by U. S. Domestic Airlines 


GROSS REVENUE 
1942-39 036 383 


Cincinnati Plans Airports 


The Cincinnati, O., Planning Commis- 
sion has completed the mapping of com- 
prehensive plans for construction of sev- 
eral airports on the outskirts of Cincin- 
nati and has referred them to the Reg- 
ional Planning Commission, according to 
Alfred Bettman, chairman. The project 
is envisioned as an encircling belt of air- 
ports to be connected by a road, and is 
intended to accommodate increased post- 
wer air traffic. 





reduction in their passenger fares. 


of American Railroads. 


airlines: 
Carrier 


Pennsylvania 

New York Central 

Southern Pacific 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Union Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Seaboard Air Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Louisville & Nashville 

Illinois Central System 

Long Island 

Chicago & Northwestern 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Missouri i 


EASTERN AIR 





Rail Passenger Revenues Far Outgain Airlines 


The 1942 passenger revenues of nine out of 17 of the country’s leading rail- 
roads showed increases of more than 100% over 1941, while the largest gain 
shown by the four leading airlines was 11.8%, according to a recent survey. 

Eleven of the domestic airlines have been ordered by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to show cause why their passenger fares should not be reduced 10%, and 
three lines have indicated that they will institute reductions about June 1. Other 
lines have asked that the proceeding be dismissed. 

The railroads, on the other hand, are fighting efforts of OPA to force a 9% 
“Tf, at the first sign of adequate earnings, 
rates are to be cut forthwith, without regard to long years of low earnings in 
the past or the prospects of the future, railroads cannot keep themselves in con- 
dition to meet the imperative needs of the nation,” according to the Association 


Following is a table (all rail figures from Railway Age magazine) showing 
1941 and 1942 passenger revenues of leading Class I railroads and four leading 


Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe System .... 


LINES 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR 


1942 Increase 


1942 


1941 


$89,022,891 
66,609,863 
26,501,019 
30,849,206 
22,786,021 
21,554,471 
14,232,779 
11,026,177 
13,861,068 
11,817,851 
10,924,931 


$169,122,194 
112,259,031 
58,354,530 
55,657,622 
52,987,080 
45,793,903 
36,265,338 
27,169,323 
26,795,735 
25,822,233 
24,724,423 
23,288,244 
22,531,696 
21,761,287 
20,382,903 
19,100,283 
19,019,869 
21,512,986 
15,198,088 
12,159,365 


10,415,232 10,900,372 
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1946 Air Travel Wil 
Be Four Times 1941; 
Says W. A. M. Burden 


Domestic airlines will fly more than 
six billion passenger miles in 1946, four 
times the 1941 total, predicts William A. M. 
Burden, special aviation assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce. In an article in 
the May issue of Domestic Commerce he 
foresees that intercontinental and trans- 
oceanic passenger traffic in American 
planes will increase six times and mail 
and express traffic at least eight times, 

Air transport, he believes, will play as 
vital a part in securing our future peace 
and prosperity as it is in winning the 
war. “The future of air transport, in 
short, is almost literally boundless. I 
has untold benefits to bestow upon us if 
we use it right and recognize that, like 
all else, it has its limitations. It is not 
a panacea for all ills,” he warns. 

“It has a vitally important job to do, 
and it will do it by supplementing and 
not supplanting other means of transport, 
as some enthusiasts would have us be- 
lieve. In the world of tomorrow we shall 
need all forms of transport, for there 
will be work enough—widely different 
types of work—for each of them to do,” 

“We shall have, above all, the ‘know 
how’ acquired from air transport oper- 
ation the world over,’ says Mr. Burden, 
“on all continents and the seas between. 
Then too there is going to be a phe- 
nomenal growth in private flying after the 
war, a growth as phenomenal as the in- 
crease in motoring for business or pleas- 
ure purposes after the last war.” 

The country will be well prepared for 
the new air age, according to Mr. Burden, 
because more than two million trained 
men—pilots, navigators, radio men, me- 


chanics and other aviation specialists— 7 


will be released from military service, 
Great quantities of materials, immense 
manufacturing facilities and a large labor 
supply will be released for the uses of 
civil aviation. 


Many models of combat | 


aircraft will be quickly and easily con- | 


verted to commercial purposes. 

Since 1940, Mr. Burden points out, there 
has been an eleven-fold increase in the 
number of our major airports, besides 
the scores being built by the Army and 
Navy which eventually can be turned 
over to civilian aircraft. 
few years Alaska has been given as 
a network of airports and airways as any 
section of the United States; similar in- 
stallations are being made in our island 


During the past 7 


possessions. CAA’s six super radio sta- 7 


tions now provide direct communication 
with a plane in flight anywhere on the 
globe. 


10 Routes Sought 


Ten airline routes, to be operated with 
transport planes, pick-uj ships and heli- 
copters, are sought in application 


with CAB by Philadelphia and Eastern) 


Airlines. Routes asked are Elmira-Phila- 
delphia, Binghamton-Philadelphia, Phila- 
delpha-Easton-New York, Philadelphia- 
Trenton-New York, Philadelphia-Camden- 


New York, Philadelphia-Norfolk, Clarks-7 
burg - Philadelphia, Washington - Harris-7 
burg, and Washington-Philadelphia. Ap- 
plication was filed by Walter C. Miller 


651 Juliet Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Behind OUR VICTORIES 
4 SUPERIOR TRAINING... 


Victories in the Air originate on our home front—on the Army training fields where 





our Pilots receive the thorough schooling that prepares them for combat. 


The Bomber Pilot in training must have absolute confidence in his equipment, in 
order to attain the concentration on accuracy required in modern precision bomb- 


ing. Complete engine reliability is of utmost importance in gaining that assurance. 


Jacobs Engines power more twin-engine Training Planes than all other engines 
combined—because they give the Bomber student that freedom to concentrate. 


These efficient, reliable engines will give the same feeling of assurance to Com- 
mercial Pilots and to the Business Man and the Sportsman flying their own planes, 


after Victory is achieved. 


IA C PAG AIRCRAFT 
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POTTSTOWN + PENNSYLVANIA’ U+S+A- 
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CAL to Operate New 
Modification Center 


A huge new Army Air Forces modifi- 
cation center to be constructed at Denver 
Muhicipal Airport will be operated by 
Continental Air Lines, which already is 
supervising a similar center, according to 
announcement by Terrell C. Drinkwater, 
executive vice president of the company. 

The new center, to cost over $3,000,000, 
will dwarf the first, which will continue 
in its war job, Drinkwater said. It will 
be under the direction of Stanley R. 
Shatto, CAL vice president in charge of 
engineering and maintenance. 

Plans for the new plant call for con- 
struction of two hangars, an office build- 
ing and shop facilities. The twin parallel 


hangars will have 160-ft. spans and will , 


be 600 ft. long. Buildings will contain 
3,800,000 sq. ft. of airplane parking area 
and a 200,000 sq. ft. automobile parking 
lot. 





| 





5 Caribbean Permits 


(Continued from page 38) 


“We find that the existing common 
carrier air service (limited as it is by the 
unavailability of equipment) is inade- 
quate to handle, during the present 
emergency period of war, the full amount 
of traffic between Miami and points in 
the Caribbean area which is important 
to the national defense and to relations 
of the U. S. with other American re- 
publics. The inadequacy is general and 
has definitely and substantially affected 
practically all points in the area, and the 
congestion is particularly acute on the 
services between Miami and San Juan- 
Trinidad, Miami and Balboa, Miami and 
Havana, and Miami and Barranquilla.” 


In refusing to permit Eastern and Na- 
tional to enter the Caribbean area, the 
Board asserted that “balancing the needs 
of the Caribbean area as shown on the 
present record and the needs of the es- 








AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


INSIGNIA OF AIR CARRIER CONTRACT PRESAN ED i" i, 


“tehiered By Dauntless Resolution 


i KITTY HAWK MEMORIAL EMBLEM 
and Unconquerable Faith” 


(On Shoulder Loop) . 





(Cap Insignia) 





WINGS 
(Above Left Breast Pocket) 
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ATC Identification: Airline pilots and crew members working for the 
Air Transport Command wear ATC uniforms with insignia as shown above, in 


(On Shoulder Loop.) 
(Shirt or Trench Coat) — ¢ 
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a chart prepared by American Airlines. 
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Awarded | \ 


Na- 
that a 
transfer of equipment from the domestic 
system to the Caribbean is not justified 
under existing circumstances.” 


on the routes of 
we conclude 


sential war traffic 
tional and Eastern, 


CAB did not blame Pan American 
Airways for the inadequacy of Carib- 
bean transportation, pointing out that the 
company has been unable to get equip- 








The Tin Goose Flies North 


The old tried and true Ford tri- 
motored airplane, long used in 
South America, will make a trium- 
phant entry into Miami when 
Expreso Aereo  Inter-Americano 
begins Miami-Havana operations 
under a temporary CAB certificate. 
The CAB decision disclosed that 
the company will use one of the 
“tin geese” as well as a Sikorsky 
S-38-B flying boat. 
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ment, and has done all that was possible 
with the planes on hand. 

During July, August and September, 
1942, a total of 10,367 passengers moved 
out of Miami on the Caribbean services 
of PAA, while 12,412 passengers arrived 
at Miami. During the same period 336,- 
114 lbs. of mail moved south from 
Miami, together with 732,168 Ibs. of ex- 
press. Northbound mail was 192,143 Ibs, 
express 155,256 Ibs. 

Passengers on PAA’s waiting list for 
transportation from Miami to Caribbean 
points at the end of July, August, Sep- 
tember and October were 423, 321, 413, 


and 173, respectively. Passengers with 
northbound reservations at the end of 
July, August and September _ totaled 


1,247, 1,189 and 1,099, respectively. 

Backlog of southbound express for the 
same three months was 88,000 lbs., 121,300 
lbs. and 109,800 Ibs., respectively. 

“The amount of the backlog of express 
at Miami is by no means a reflection of 
the volume of express that would be 
available if more facilities for transpor- 
tation were available,” CAB said. 

“Since May, 1942, there has been in 
effect a notice to shippers issued by Pan 
American placing an embargo on all air 
express shipments to Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Surinam, French 
Guiana, and Paraguay, except those under 
transportation priority issued by the 
United States government and shipments 
under United States government bills of 
lading. 

“During August, 1942, approximately 
two-thirds of the requests for priorities 
for shipments to the Caribbean area 
under export licenses were rejected, and 
many of the rejected requests covered 
items important to the public health and 
the economy of the country involved. 

“A more lenient policy in this respect 
was substantially adopted, and practic- 
ally all materials of this essential cate- 
gory are now granted priorities. How- 
ever, there was also evidence that many 
exporters who applied for priorities dur- 
ing August did not apply for such 
priorities thereafter because of the previ- 
ous rejections.” 
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Rentz 


Robinson 
In The Services 


Lieut. Col. W. Fiske Marshall, Marine 
Corps, formerly of Northwest Airlines’ 
administrative branch, and known as one 
of the company’s best pilots, has been 
awarded the Silver Star for “conspicuous 
gallantry, intrepidity and devotion to 
duty” in flying transport planes into and 
out of Guadalcanal. 

Robert J. Rentz, commanding officer 
of Stout Field, Indianapolis, and former 
American Airlines pilot, has been pro- 
moted from major to lieutenant colonel. 

T. B. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of TWA, who is on military leave of 
absence, has been promoted from colonel 
to brigadier general. He is transportation 
chief of the Air Forces in Austrialia. 

Samuel E. Gates, former head of CAB’s 
international division, who is now with 
the Air Transport Command, has been 
promoted from major to _ lieutenant 
colonel. 

Maj. Owen C. Ross, who was a PCA 
pilot, has been awarded the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action with the Marines. 

Capt. James D. Henry, assistant to the 
president of Pennsylvania-Central, is aide 
de camp to Brig. Gen. Henry F. Miller, 
Air Service Command. He is stationed 








in England. 
Traffic and Sales 
Don Raish, formerly district traffic 


manager for Continental at El] Paso, has 
been named to the new office of super- 
intendent of passenger and reservations 
service. 

Bradford Gibson has been appointed 
district traffic manager for American in 
New York. 





Johnson 


SO 


A. C. Smith Raish 


Robert I. Robinson, for the past three 
years public relations chief for TWA in 
New York, has been named assistant to 
E. O. Cocke, the company’s general traf- 
fic manager. He will be headquartered 
in Kansas City. 

Kenneth V. James, who since 1934 has 
been associated with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority as economist and statis- 
tician, has joined TWA as assistant to 
V. P. Conroy, vice president-traffic. 

Arthur C. Smith, Continental's Denver 
dtm, has been named to the new post of 
manager of mail, express and freight. 

Sydney D. Smith, former San Fran- 
cisco dtm for Pan American, has been 
named traffic manager of the Alaskan 
division. 

Lorin Randall, formerly assistant chief 
passenger agent for American in Chicago, 
has been named chief passenger agent, 
succeeding Flerian Stevens, now chief 
operations agent in Syracuse. 


Operations 


O. T. Thomsen has joined TWA as as- 
sistant to J. C. Franklin, vice president- 
engineering. 

Philip H. Stare and Jay S. Armstrong 
are now student co-pilots with Braniff. 

Herman R. Gilden has been named 
general manager of Northwest's aircraft 
modification project at St. Paul. He was 
formerly with the AAF as area produc- 
tion supervisor. 

Promoted to reserve captains by Penn- 
sylvania-Central are N. C. Hunter, R. 
Paulis, D. J. Dutcher, S. D. Mason and 
S. G. Adams. Promoted to second offic- 
ers are H. R. Davis, E. C. Kegley, J. N. 
Bolick, W. W. Lawrence, W. E. O’Brien. 





O'Malley 











Frederick 


Moulton 


Miscellaneous 





Dr. John H. Frederick, well-known 
transportation authority, has been named 
economic consultant by Braniff. He is 
professor of transportation at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

R. J. Moulton Jr., former assistant 
traffic and cargo manager of Continental, 
has been named head of the company’s 
new office of research, tariffs and 
schedules. 

Frank P. Flint, assistant comptroller 
for Pennsylvania-Central, has _ been 
named manager of the company’s new 
employe relations office. 

Patricia O’Malley, former chief of CAA 
press relations, and well known through- 
out the industry, has joined TWA as chief 
of the airline’s public information de- 
partment in Washington. 

Edward M. Johnson, former manager 
of the New York Press Association, has 
been named director of planning and re- 
search by Delta. 

John P. Gilbert is heading up North- 
east’s new public relations department 
He is assisted by M. J. Goslin, E. R. 
Place and M. E. Belcher. 

Camille L. (Rosie) Stein, Northwest's 
director of passenger service, has been 
named chairman of the passenger serv- 
ice committee of the Air Traffic Confer- 
ence, being the first woman to hold that 
position. 

Ayres Compton, 
paperman, has been named 
Braniff’s news bureau. 

William J. Eiden, 


veteran Texas news- 
chief of 


former assistant 


chief accountant for Foley Brothers, con- 
has joined Northwest as ad- 
Whryatt, 


tractors, 
ministrative assistant to E. I. 
vice president-treasurer. 





Gilden Gibson 
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There'll be White Stripes 


in the Sky 
... painted” by Radio 


When the last Axis warplane has been 
knocked out of the sky—when the last 
load of destruction has been dumped on 
the enemies of freedom — aviation and 
communication will have a happier job. 


Thousands of American planes will 
fly the airways of the future — swift 
passenger liners, great cargo carriers, 
nimble private planes! 





Just as white stripes guide motorists 
on the highways today, so there will be 
guides in the skyways of tomorrow — 
and radio will “paint” them there. 

In the new world, dependable radio 
equipment by Western Electric will con- 
tinue to serve American pilots—as guide, 
traffic cop and weather reporter. 


Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
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CAB Studies International Air Transport 


countries with respect to United States 

fas operations to their territories.) 

. Would international commercial avia- 
tion be assisted appreciably by the estab- 
lishment of free zones in states located on 
important international routes wherein 
cargo could be unloaded and stored, repair 
facilities maintained, staff members housed, 
and the like? 

(Landlocked states have benefited con- 
siderably from the establishment of free 
zones located in ports through which 
their commerce had to pass. If air 
freight develops as some expect, free 
zones for such traffic may have a similar 
importance for states dependent upon 
routes crossing the territory of other 
states.) 

6. Assuming that many foreign govern- 
ments will be willing to enter into agree- 
ments with respect to commercial air 
rights only on some basis of reciprocity, 
what type of agreement would seem most 
likely to meet the standard of reciprocity 
without retarding the development of air 
transportation? 

(For example, are directly competi- 
tive routes to be established by two 
countries, or, on the other hand, should 
an effort be made to place in effect a 
division of different routes between the 
nations concerned so as to avoid direct 
paralleling of services? If this is done, 
there will be some good routes from 
which the United States will be ex- 
cluded in exchange for the privilege of 
enjoying others exclusively. In com- 
menting, it should be remembered that 
more than one foreign nation’s carriers 
may seek to operate on the same route. 
Another phase of this question is sug- 
gested by the tendency in prewar ne- 
gotiations to put limits on total volume 
of operations which were very low, very 
rigid, and not easily revised. Should 
future agreements continue to impose 
limits on frequency of service and sim- 
ilar matters?) 

7. What operating and commercial 
rights, not specified in response to other 
questions, will be needed for international 
airline operations? 


(Continued from page 13) 


(This covers problems which present 
special difficulties, such as rights to 
maintain communication _ service, 
meteorological service, to keep Ameri- 
can personnel stationed in the territory 
of other states, and the like. Consider- 
ation also should be given to the length 
of time for which agreements should be 
negotiated.) 

8. Should United States air carriers 
negotiate directly with foreign govern- 
ments to secure international air trans- 
port operating rights, and, if so, to what 
extent and under what conditions? 

(It should be noted that this is not a 

matter entirely for determination by 

this country; governments frequently 
refuse to negotiate on air rights except 
through diplomatic channels.) 

9. To what extent and under what con- 
ditions should United States air carriers 
engage in both domestic and international 
air transportation? 

(This question involves, among other 

things, the prospective economic magni- 

tude of the foreign air commerce of 
the United States in relation to domestic 
air commerce. It raises the question of 
whether carriers engaged in domestic 
operations should be permitted to extend 
their operations into the international 
field. Conversely, it brings forward the 
question of whether American air car- 
riers engaged in foreign air transpor- 
tation should be permitted to have term- 
inals in the interior of the United States 
when such terminals are major points of 
origin or destination of trade and travel, 
as well as whether such carriers should 
be permitted to engage in domestic air 
transportation on appropriate extensions 
of their foreign routes into the United 

States.) 

10. Should the United States develop 
foreign air transportation mainly through 
one company or should there be regional 
companies (perhaps with competition in 
those regions where traffic warrants), and, 
if so, what should the regions be? 

11. If the foreign air commerce of the 
United States is mainly carried on through 
a single company or through regional 
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Washington Tower Personnel: Control tower personnel at Washington National 


Airport are shown above in their new uniforms. 


Left to right are George Clelland, assistant 


controller; Timothy J. Madigan, controller; Thomas A. Basnight, controller; Wilbur B. Peaire, 


assistant controller; Richard Stark, 


chief controller; Paul 


Moore, controller; Joseph Vivari, 


controller, and Joseph J. Reino, assistant controller. 
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monopolies, to what extent, if any, should 
such a company or companies be govern- 
mentally owned, financed, managed, of 
otherwise regulated? 

(Other countries have seen fit for va- 

rious reasons to subject their inter- 

national air transport enterprises to a 

substantial amount of government con- 

trol through ownership and otherwise.) 

12. Should international air transport 
operations be conducted in whole or jn 
part through internationally owned and 
controlled government corporations, and, 
if so, to what extent? 

(In addition to other possible far-reach- 
ing implications of this question, jt 
would include the possibility of utilizing 
such international government corpo- 
rations for providing service on thin- 
traffic routes and in the territories of 
the vanquished countries.) 

13. Should a permanent international 
organization be established to (1) form- 
ulate international safety standards with 
respect to flight rules, traffic control, op- 
erational procedures, navigation facilities, 
certification of aircraft airworthiness, or 
certification of airman competency; (2) 
control economic matters such as pas- 
senger and cargo rates or methods of 
competition; or (3) establish and operate 
international airways, international air- 
ports, and aids to international air naviga- 
tion? If such an organization is estab- 
lished, how should it be constituted? 

(Obviously, there would be advantages 
both for international trade in aircraft 
and for the assurance of at least an ade- 
quate minimum of safety in all inter- 
national air transportation if airworth- 
iness requirements and safety regula- 
tions could be uniform all over the 
world. On the other hand, there are 
great practical disadvantages in recon- 
ciling a multitude of national and in- 
dividual views to secure such uniform- 
ity, and the process of amendment might 
become intolerably slow and compli- 
cated. Comments are desired upon the 
degree of desirability of uniformity of 
practice as to safety standards, either in 
the whole field or with respect to cer- 
tain basic features, and as to the ma- 
chinery through which the matter might 
best be treated. The regulation of rates 
and other competitive factors presents 
special difficulties in the international 
field, illustrated by the history of ship- 
ping as well as of aviation.) 

14. If an international organization of 
the kind referred to in question No. 13 is 
not established: (1) Should conditions be 
imposed on foreign airmen with respect 
to compliance with United States safety 
standards? (2) should conditions be im- 
posed on foreign aircraft with respect to 
United States airworthiness requirements? 
and (3) should controls be exercised by 
the United States over the passenger and 
cargo rates, competitive practices, and 
other economic phases of operations of 
foreign carriers? 

(In considering this problem it should 

be kept in mind that other nations 

probably would impose on United States 
airmen, aircraft, and air carriers con- 
ditions similar to those imposed by the 

United States on foreign nationals.) _ 

15. What disposition should be made 


(Turn to page 55) 
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Dual Rotation—the dawn of a new air age / 


TOMORROW’S SUPER-SHIPS are in the making now. 
Ready for them is the Aeroprop Dual Rotation 
Propeller. Developed through seven years of inten- 
sive engineering, the Dual Rotation Aeroprop is now 
ready for mass production—for our fighting ships 
and for the new air age of tomorrow. 

Two sets of Aeroproducts’ hollow steel blades, 
rotating in opposite directions, harness the vastly 
increased horsepowers of new aircraft engines. 
Thus, the Dual Rotation Aeroprop meets the demand 
for a propeller which absorbs greater horsepowers... 
improves propeller efficiency... reduces propeller 


sizes... and streamlines air-flow for greater speed, 
stability and safety. 

In the swift rise of America’s air supremacy, more 
powerful engines and improved propellers are an all- 
important team. This Dual Rotation propeller fur- 
nishes evidence that this progress will continue — 
that Aeroprops for tomorrow's planes will be ready. 
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BUY WAR BONDS — KEEP AMERICA FREE! 








“We've been using 
Wilcox Equipment for two years_— 
without a single interruption” 


a <—— 





says E. H. Forsman, 
Supt. of Communications for 


Continental Air Lines 


WILCOX equipment has an im 
portant part in the vital communicd 
tions operations of leading airline 
and uninterrupted service is provin, 
Wilcox dependability. The Wilcoy 
factories have converted their entirg 
facilities and experience to produc 
tion for military needs...to help kee 
"em flying until Peace is assured, 
But, after the war Wilcox equipment 
again will be available for the hug 
expansion in civil air transportatio 
that is certain to come. 


There MUST Be 
_ Dependable Communications 
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Communication Receivers 


| Airline Radio Equipment Aircraft Radio 
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Transmitting Equipment 
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WILCOX ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
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14th & Chestnut Kansas City, Me. | 


Photo, courtesy 
Continental Air Lines 
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Aviation Department 
Set Up in Minnesota; 
Airfield Now Assured 


A metropolitan airport system was as- 
sured for the Twin Cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul when Governor Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota signed into law a 
pill creating such a system late last 
month. 

Passage and signing of the measure 
followed within a fortnight of Aviation 
Day sponsored by Greater Twin Cities 
chapter of National Aeronautic associa- 
tion, which climaxed efforts in its behalf. 

The bill provides for a nine-man com- 
mission, four each to be chosen from 
the two cities and one to be named from 
an outside community by Gov. Stassen. 

Other legislation which passed the law- 
making group embodies a zoning act, a 
definitions bill and creation of a new 
State Department of Aviation to be 
headed by a commissioner and assistant. 
Legislation now permits any political 
sub-division to issue bonds for airport 
construction and presentation of a state 
constitutional amendment for expending 
of aviation gas tax and aircraft licensing 
money for airport construction. 

Minnesota’s postwar aviation planning 
won approval of L. Welch Pogue, chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
William Redding, executive vice-presi- 
dent of NAA. 


UNITED AIR LINES reports an increase of 
more than 12% in revenue passenger miles 
fown during March as compared with the 
same month a year ago. United flew approxi- 
mately 27,088,000 revenue passenger miles in the 
month as against 24,141,413 in March, 1942. 
This was despite a decrease of over 2112% 
in revenue airplane miles flown, due largely 
to the turning over of airplanes to the govern- 
ment for military use. Revenue airplane miles 
were estimated at 1,717,140 as compared with 
2,187,465 flown in March a year ago. 


CAB Study 


(Continued from page 52) 





surplus aircraft owned by the government, 
suitable or convertible for civil use, and 
through what governmental machinery? 

(This question looks mainly to the end 
of the war and would include consider- 
ation of the possibility of making such 
surplus aircraft available to air carriers 
for commercial use, of their possible sale 
in part to foreign carriers, or to any 
other methods of disposal that may ap- 
pear appro»riate.) 

16. In general, what steps should be 
taken by government and the industry 
to facilitate the conversion of aircraft 
manufacturing to a peace-time basis when 

time comes? 

(As in the case of other questions, the 

answer to this one may become more 

clear at a later date. Any recommen- 
dations which can be made at this time 
will be welcome.) 

17. What other problems and recom- 
mendations in relation to international air 
tansportation should receive the active 
consideration of this government? 

(Suggestions and recommendations con- 

cerning other problems not specifically 

listed will be most welcome.) 
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Latin American Airport 
Chain Nears Completion 


Airports every 500 miles or less will 
soon dot Central and South America and 
the Caribbean islands, forming a com- 
plete chain for aerial traffic linking the 
United States with the bulge of Brazil, 
according to L. P. O’Connor of Miami, 
Fla., general manager of Pan American 
Airways’ airport construction division. 

These bases, said O’Connor will serve 
as “springboards for bombers and trans- 
port planes carrying airpower and tons 
of lend-lease supplies to the allies on 
the various fighting fronts.” 

They will serve as emergency landing 
fields and refueling stops for bombers and 
military transports as well as the Pan 
American clippers flying between the 
Americas, he said. 


Commercial Air Loads 
Increase in January 


Statistics compiled from the monthly 
reports of 18 commercial air carriers dis- 
close that passenger, mail, and express 
loads during January, 1943, showed con- 
siderable increases over the same month 
in 1942, the Civil Aeronautics Board an- 
nounces. The report revealed that the 
carriers flew nearly 4,000,000 miles less 
in January of this year. 

The planes, one of which is an Ameri- 
can flag carrier operating in the Hawaiian 
Islands, carried average loads of 13 pas- 
sengers, 614 lbs. of mail and 280 lbs. of 
express, an increase of nearly four pas- 


sengers, 383 lbs. of mail, and 146 lbs. 
of express per plane. 
Mail pound-miles during the month 


amounted to 4,681,676,063, an increase of 
2,082,762,275 over January, 1942. Express 
pound-miles totaled 2,137,328,581, an in- 
crease of 625,260,932 over the same month 
last year, said the report. 


TRANSPORT—— 


REA Reports Increased 
Use of Air-Rail Express 


Increased use of combination air-rail 
express by shippers located at points not 
directly on airline routes is reflected in 
figures released recently by the Air Ex- 
press Division of the Railway Express 
Agency. 

February figures for this type of traffic 
reveal that of an estimated total of 114,210 
air express shipments handled over the 
nation’s commercial airlines in February, 
35%, or 29,646, were transported in com- 
bined air-rail service. Average revenue 
per shipment on air-rail traffic was 32% 
higher than the average revenue of ship- 
ments moved exclusively by air, the 
agency reported. 

Gross revenue of so-called “off airline” 
business increased 113.5%, while revenue 
from traffic moved exclusively by air in- 
creased only 26%. The number of air- 
rail shipments for February increased 
50.6% over the same month a year ago, 
while all-air shipments for the same 
period decreased by 268. 


Downward Trend in Air 
Accidents Noted by CAB 


A total of 1,331 non-scheduled carrier 
aircraft accidents was reported to the 
safety bureau of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board during the first six months of 1942, 
the bureau reports. This is a decrease of 
576 accidents as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 

The average number of certificated pilots 
and student pilots for the period was 
212,461 as compared with 154,120 for the 
first half of 1941, the report stated. 

“This average number of certificated 
pilots and student pilots is used as a 


basis of comparison, and it is most en- 
couraging to note the definite downward 
trend in accidents,” it added. 





AA Meeting: A meeting of all eastern region traffic managers and supervisory per- 


sonnel of American Airlines was held recently in New York. 


Shown here, left to right, are 


Kern Maier, assistant eastern superintendent of reservations and ticket offices; Robert C. 
Meserve, supervisor of reservations and ticket offices, Buffalo; Richard W. Baker, holding a 
similar position in Washington; F. J. Robinson, Canadian traffic manager: John C. Freeman, 
Rochester traffic manager; George C. Wright, Syracuse traffic manager; C. C. Potter, Phila- 
delphia traffic manager; Virginia Denning, secretary; L. J. Boylan, eastern superintendent of 
reservations and ticket offices; H. J. Lyall, eastern traffic manager; Raoul H. Nehr, Newark 
traffic manager; Kenneth C. Smith, New York supervisor of reservations and ticket offices; 
Herbert D. Ford, Washington district traffic manager; G. W. Hawes, Buffalo traffic manager; 
M. Shipley, Philadelphia supervisor of reservations and ticket offices; Bradford S$. Gibson, New 
York dtm; |. A. Williams, station field supervisor, New York; G. M. Curry, eastern mail- 
express-freight superintendent; Joseph E. Terry, New York traffic supervisor; Willis G. Lipscomb, 
New York general traffic manager; A. L. Emery, Baltimore traffic manager; Robert M. Burrows, 
northern superintendent of station operations, and F. G. Malbeuf, eastern publicity director. 
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“Standards” Suggested for Regulation 


Writer Questions 
‘Legal’ Regulations; 
Paperwork Decried 


By E. J. Foiry 


IKE death and taxes, the 

governmental regulation of the 
air transport industry is a pretty 
sure thing. We like to think of this 
regulation as a basically sensible 
precaution of a government in- 
terested in protecting its airline 
standards of safe travel against 
haphazard invaders. 


There are several possible roads which 
lead to a well-regulated status for the 
industry. The short, if doubtful, road of 
self-regulation is one extreme; the long, 
legal road strewn with the detours of in- 
terpretation is the other. A practical mid- 
length course based 
upon appropriate 
standards, the main- 
tenance of which will 
be assured by regu- 
lar inspection, is an 
attractive—if possible 
—solution. 

In discussing this 
subject, we state em- 
phatically that our 
goal is not reform. It 
is neither our pur- 
pose nor prerogative 
to criticize or praise the existing civil 
air regulations. Accordingly, let us as- 
sume that we have no civil air regula- 
tions; that we are simply theorizing on 
possible forms that such a program could 
take. We shall consider the problem in- 
volved in regulating the airlines, and 
contrast an unfortunate possible solution 
with an appropriate answer which we 
think practical. 


Let us take a look at the problem. The 
air transport industry is an expansive 
business, almost infinite in the number 
of variables encountered in operations. 
Types of operation are several; the equip- 
ment to be operated covers a wide range 
of sizes, powers, etc. The technique of 
flying is a variable and maintenance pro- 
cedures are flexible; these statements are 
factual even for the same transport air- 
craft. Communications practices may well 
depend on the route. All in all, the gap 
is tremendous between what must be 

to operate an air transport service 
and what should be done to assure a 
closely-knit, on-schedule airline operation. 

A few of the manifold complexities in- 
volved in “regulating” the industry are 
apparent in the above. It is a large order 
to attempt to promulgate a code which 
will guarantee the maintenance of top- 
notch standards by all participants wish- 
ing to qualify in the field. Our end 
product must be comprehensive enough 
to cover to the same reasonable degree 
all of these variables. Any idea of legis- 
lating in detail each possible situation is 
patently absurd. Yet we see no insur- 
mountable obstacles to the development 
of such a program on a sound basis. 
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The purposes in the development of 
such a code for the industry are, presum- 
ably, to protect the public interest in the 
safety and efficiency of airline operation, 
and to foster the development of the field. 
We think it logical to say that the air- 
lines have an inherent interest and fi- 
nancial stake in these same purposes. 
They are, in most cases, fully cognizant 
of their service responsibilities. They are 
quite as sincere and enthusiastic in their 
efforts to attain and maintain a high 
calibre operation as is any regulatory 
body. We think it flatly denied and long- 
since disproven that the familiarity of the 
operator with every phase of his operation 
breeds any standard-lowering contempt. 


Liberal Restrictions 


Moving in upon the actual development 
of such a program, we see its necessarily 
broad scope and our reaction may be to 
attempt to cover every detail generally. 
This is a recognition of the absurdity of 
pinning down every possible situation in 
detail but as an approach to the solution 
of our problem, it may backfire. The 
product of such a program may be a series 
of “liberal,” compromised, legal restric- 
tions. On perusal they may seem proper 
and fair but in the intricacies of interpre- 
tation which we have built into them, they 
may be unnecessarily and unintentionally 
burdensome to the “regulatee.” 

Why? Because in our efforts to be com- 
prehensive we have left so many points 
open to personal interpretation as to force 
the operator to bend over backward. He 
may have no choice but to do so when 
he considers the potential violation to 
which he is exposed if he makes any but 
a letter-of-the-law interpretation of the 
regulation. 

To assure compliance with such a pro- 
gram, we might devise multicopy forms 
which will keep us posted on how literally 
the operators are interpreting our rules, 
and simultaneously give us a_ periodic 
progress picture of the airlines. Such re- 
porting is simply written confirmation of 
the operator’s adherence to the rules and 
would normally cover such general cate- 
gories as failures, troubles experienced, 
and modifications and revisions. 

We cannot prove that there never has 








Bomber Equipment: The features 
of high impact strength, resistance to tem- 
perature changes and ease of cleaning are 
said to have contributed toward the selection 
of Celanese Celluloid’s Lumarith for these 
bomber salt, pepper and sugar dispensers of 
unusually light weight. Refilling is permitted 
through the screw bottoms. Molding is by 
American Molded Products of Chicago for 
Helmco Inc., 1215 W. Fullerton Parkway, 
Chicago. 
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been nor never will be need for such a 
type of regulation of the air transport 
industry. However, our personal feeling 
toward it is definitely negative. It strike; 
us as more essential to the normal healthy 
airline progress that our code be prac. 
tical and appropriate rather than legally 
involved in phraseology, and requiring of 
interpretation in text. 

In trying to evolve a more appropriate 
type of regulation than that above, we be- 
lieve the accent should be upon standards 
and limitations, and that the technique of 
enforcement should be periodic inspection 
on the part of the regulator rather than 
paperwork on the part of the industry. 
With specific reference to this latter item, 
the time that might have been spent in 
“form compliance” may be better applied 
to efforts at solving the problems, either 
alone or in close liaison with the manv- 
facturer. 

We have mentioned the operators’ reali- 
zation of what is required of them 
Further, we may add that the very nature 
of airline work is so unforgiving of any 
neglect as to be a constant, pin-pricking 
reminder of what must be done and done 
perfectly. However, this is not in itself 
a guarantee that all candidates for airline 
operating certificates will be so aware, 
and assure all phases of perfection prior 
to their entry. Accordingly, the need for 
a code still exists and the coming-of-age 
of certain operators is no assurance of 
the maturity of the entire industry. 


Same Requirements 


The standards of performance, we sug- 
gest, might be established for several 
different types of operation and yet in 
many respects their requirements would 
be identical. The foundation for such 
standards might be set upon the license- 
qualification of the appropriate airline em- 
ployes, and the development of a specific 
program for the functional rating and 
qualifying of such operating elements as 
repair stations, communications facilities 
and so on. 

If licensing of men is to be a partial 
basis for our code of standards, the license 
really has to mean something. As a 
source for determining just what a sig- 
nificant license is, it would seem that 
joint planning by established recognized 
air carriers and the regulator could de- 
velop a sound system. The same signifi- 
cance must accompany a facility rating, 
and the same source should be effectual. 

To take an example, illustrative if not 
too precise, let us say that our standards 
provide that an airline operating blank 
miles per aircraft per day over a prop- 
erly certificated route shall perform such 
and such service every blank hours of 
operation. This last factor is a standard, 
jointly established by operator and agency. 
Further, our standards provide that 4 
certain minimum number of men, signifi- 
cantly qualified by experience and really 
licensed, shall man each component serv- 
ice shop, and that specified capacity 
type equipment shall be required in 
shop as a qualifying standard for the type 
and extent of work to be done therein. 
These standards, too, should be determined 
by liaison between the interested parties. 

The application of these standards plus 
the corresponding ones in the several 


(Turn to page 67) 
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New Thermometer 


An entirely new thermometer claiming 
the incorporation of every new improve- 
ment in glass thermometers, is announced 
py the American Schaeffer & Budenberg 
Instrument Division of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Origi- 
milly designed to conserve the critical 
copper used in cast bronze cases, this 
new model includes several interesting 
features: back, side and oblique angles 
may be furnished without using a ball 
joint; the pressed-steel case has been rein- 
forced to add structural stiffness; 100 
hours in salt spray has initiated no cor- 
msion on the black suede finish of the 
case. The weight of the unit has been 
reduced by about 1/3 through this rede- 
sign; yet, the instrument fully meets Navy 
spec 18-T-7. The scale is black with 
yellow figures; the tube is red-reading 
mercury. 


Voltage Tester 

This new Model 590 Voltage Tester, 
which according to the maker, reads like 
a thermometer is the product of Superior 
Instruments Co., 227 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y. It weighs 5 ounces and meas- 
ures 154” wide, 15g” deep and 5” high. 
Automatic indication is claimed as fol- 
lows: A-C or D-C; 110, 220, 440 or 660 
volts; if the appliance in the line is 
“open”; 25 or 60 cycle; excessive leakage 
between motor and line. The Model 590 
is said to draw less than 1 milliampere of 
current. Complete with test prods and 
instructions, the unit sells for $5.85. 





Tureo Makes Automatic 
Oil Radiator Cleaner 


Announcement that the automatic ma- 
chine for cleaning aircraft oil radiators, 
used so successfully by TWA mainte- 
nance, will be made available to all air- 
craft depots was made recently by Ray 
Sanders, General Manager of Turco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 6135 S. Central Ave., Los 
Angeles. 

This surge washing machine was first 
invented by Clarence C. Melton of TWA 
and Turco has obtained rights from the 
airline to manufacture and distribute the 
machine. It is said that the device, for 
the first time, assures removal of sand, 
metal particles and insoluble matter from 
the radiators. 

The machine consists of a 42-gallon 
reservoir for the Turco Penetrol solution 
used; a one-cylinder pump operated by a 
1/3 hp. motor (electric) by a “V” belt; 
two pivoting cradles to hold the radiators 
and a ratchet and pawl mechanism to re- 
volve the cradles. 





Time-Delay Relay 

A new Time-delay relay, specifically de- 
signed for aircraft applications where 
time-delay drop-out is required, has been 
announced by General Electric Co. The 
two available sizes provide up to 0.4 sec- 
ond time delay and up to 0.3 second. On 
many installations the relay may be used 
directly to control the desired device, 
while on others, it may be better to have 
the relay actuate a contactor. 


EQUIPMEN T—— 








Channel- Tread: C. W. Shaul, Akron, 
O. is shown here with one of the newly de- 
vised channel-tread tires, the product of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. where he is 
employed as a supervisor. The evidently 
higher sidewalls are claimed to give more 
“flotation” or surface “purchase” and hence 
offer less possibility of sinking. Originally 
adapted for the P-39, these tires are now 
being applied generally as tail wheel tires 
because the lower air pressure permits heavier 
loads without the normally attendant dangers 
of the tail wheel sinking in mud or sand. 


The normally closed, double-break, 
silver contacts of the relays will carry 
20 amps continuously up to altitudes of 
40,000 feet above sea level. Coils can be 
furnished for 12 or 24 volt operation. 
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CABLE ADDRESS 





Aviation owes so much to so few! 
intrepid venturing where none ventured be- 


fore ....for their disregard of personal dangers 


which aviation has profited so greatly.... 


Pioneer Parachute Co. pays tribute....as one 


pioneer to another, o salute to this brave clan. 
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For their 


..»» for their sound technical knowledge from 


come to Lockheed 


Anthony “Tony” LeVier 
Test Pilot for Lockheed Aircraft Co. 


“Tony” is 30. He begon flying ot 15 ond hos 3000 hours to his credit. He won 
the Grieve Trophy in 1938, ond come in second for the Thompson Trophy in 1939 
He hes operated flying schools and was test pilot for General Motors before he 
“Tony” is “tops” 








We solute you, Tony! 





eqs PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Mfrs. Need Big Reserves for 


Postwar Conversion—Damon 


i NANCIAL reserves estab- 
lished during the war by the 
aircraft manufacturing industry for 
postwar conversion, development 
and construction should be elimi- 
nated by price adjustment boards 
in determining “excess” profits, ac- 
cording to Ralph S. Damon, presi- 
dent of Republic Aviation Corp. 

Asserting that “we are determined that 
there be no repetition of the aviation 
postwar picture which followed World 
War I when it might be said that the 
aviation industry was allowed to go into 
bankruptcy en masse and nobody seemed 
to care very much except, naturally, 
those in the industry,” Damon told the 
Harvard Busness School Club of New 
York on Apr. 29 that present practices 
discourage and penalize initiative, economy 
and reserves for peacetime conversion 
and development. 

In his second important speech within 
six weeks, Damon also warned the 
government to stay out of postwar avia- 
tion manufacturing. Pointing out that 
many plant facilities are now owned by 
the government, he urged the Defense 
Plant Corp. to announce now its policy 
to rent under terms or dispose of by sale 
such properties promptly after the peace. 

Partial text of Damon’s speech follows: 

“It was my very good fortune, as a 
member of the Aircraft War Production 
Council, to visit within the last two 
weeks ten aircraft plants in all parts of 
this country, and I can assure you, from 
my observation, that Donald Nelson’s re- 
cent statement that our April production 
of airplanes might reach 7,000 is no idle 
jest. I was in plants—day shift and 
night shift—and to anyone who doubts 
our ability or sincerity or our produc- 
tion—I give the lie. I have seen air- 
planes for years, but I never saw so 
many in so short a space of time. It 
is no wonder that the aviation industry, 
which ranked 44th in dollar value of 
production in 1939, the year war broke 
out, today ranks first place. 


Lauds Concentration 


“Much of our effectiveness has been 
due to a concentration of production 
types. Both the Army and the Navy, 
while continuing experimental models in 
even greater quantities than ever before, 
are narrowing down their production 
types to the few best numbers in each 
field, permitting greater standardization 
both in the production shops, the per- 
sonnel training and maintenance fields, 
and in simplification at the fighting fronts. 
The Boeing, Douglas, Vega concerted ac- 
tion on the Flying Fortress is a good 
example. Another is the Consolidated 
and Ford concentration on the Libera- 
WP ss « 
“One of the greatest feats of aviation 
in this war has not been on the fighting 
front, but in getting to it. The work of 
the Air Transport Command in ferrying 
airplanes across oceans to save time and 
shipping; the evacuation of wounded and 
sick from fronts, the rapid transport of 
urgently needed spare parts and supplies 


to our war theatres all over the world, 
to Alaska, New Guinea, and to Casa- 
blanca and to China, are part of a story 
which, when it can be told, will rank 
with the epics of all time. General 
Arnold’s rush return from Australia to 
California in 35 hours is but an example, 
and I am told that that short time is no 
longer a record. One pilot who ferried 
a plane from North America across the 
Atlantic caught a prompt return ride, 
and landed back at his base on this side 
less than 24 hours after his departure. 
A round trip to Europe in less than a 
day. 

“These exploits and the tremendous 
research going on currently augur well 
for our peace time utility of the air. 
Within a few years after the peace, and 
provided we can have some semblance of 
freedom of the air on an international 
basis, we should be able to put to the 
commercial and happy uses of mankind 
this great juggernaut of war. The great 
air bases necessary and the facilities for 
collecting and disseminating weather in- 
formation, the technical personnel neces- 
sary for piloting, navigating, maintaining 
and dispatching will have been trained. 


Airlines To Expand 


“I believe that the expansion of our 
air transportation system will begin im- 
mediately after the signing of the peace 
or as soon thereafter as the various peace 
lines can acquire new and additional 
equipment. Without divulging any mili- 
tary secrets, it is safe to assume that we 
now have 25 times as many good air- 
ports as we had when we entered the 
war. Many are in faraway parts of the 
country located close to or in rural com- 
munities which have never had the ad- 
vantages of being served by air. Natu- 
rally we can presume that at the con- 
clusion of the war when these fields 
cease to serve the military exclusively 
that these rural communities will ad- 
vance and prosper by being able to be 
in closer touch with the rest of the 
United States and the world by air. We 
have seen the social life of various rural 
communities advance through the de- 
velopment of the automobile. As the 








CW's British Office: shown here ; 


in Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s British office are, 
left to right, Lisle M. Nixon, of the com- 
pany's propeller division; Col. J. S. Griffith, 
commanding officer of the factory represen- 
tatives’ detachment, and D. C. Eaton, field 
engineer of Wright Aeronautical Corp. Rep- 
resentative of the company's airplane division 
was not present when the picture was made. 
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good roads program expanded, comm 
ties were brought much closer together; 
they had ready access to the metros 
politan cities and that was to their adJ 
vantage. It goes without saying 
what the good roads program did for the 
automobile, our expanded airport system 
will do for the airplane. The time jg 
not too far off when the remote portiong 
of America will cease to be remote. The 
performance of the Air Transport Com. 
mand has demonstrated that there is ng 
longer a really isolated spot on any off 
the five continents of the world. If the 
airplane can so reduce the world, then 
our domestic airlines, aided by good 
landing fields, will have no difficulty jp 
proportionately reducing the United 
States. 






















Problem Twofold 


“The problem will be twofold, one of 
supplying flying equipment suitable for 
safe peace time travel when the hazards 
taken in war will no longer be accepted, 
The other problem will be the integras 
tion into commercial structures of the re 
leased military personnel so that the 
American way of life for which we z 
fighting may be fully preserved. 
















“On the first problem, mechanically 
we can do the job and one transport 
seating nearly three times the present 






standard air transport has already flown 
and other larger ones are under con. 
struction. By utilizing all our super 
charging knowledge cruising speeds in a 
few years after the peace should ap- 
proximate three hundred miles per hour 
and within the next decade go up t 
four hundred. The biggest problem will 
be financing the development. 


‘Sad Story’ 


“We in aviation are anxious to assist 
in realizing a practical air program for 
this country. Lest we be accused of 
being motivated simply by selfish and 
ulterior reasons, let me briefly give a 
picture of what we had to contend with 
in the past. I do not have to elaborate 
on the sad but true story of aviation 
prior to this war, how it had been 
neglected, kicked around and allowed to 
become practically dormant. That story 
has been repeated time and again. How- 
ever, just to freshen your memory, may 
I note that I mentioned earlier that in 
1939 aviation manufacturing, including 
the business done by the various parts 
and aircraft engine companies ranked 
44th among the industries of this country 
Not wanting you to feel too discouraged 
over the neglect given aviation, I will 
only extend my figures back to 1933 and 
unless we unjustly condemn those in 
power since, I point out that the picture 
was quite similar before that time. In 
1933 military funds were apropriated al- | 
lowing the Army to purchase 285 air- 
planes. In 1934 the Army was given ; 
money to buy only 88 airplanes and as 
late as 1939—the year war in Europe 
was declared, Army funds were available 
for 373 planes. In 1933 similar figures | 
for the Navy were 133 planes, in 1937 
only 108 planes and again in 1939—the ( 
year war was declared, only 343 planes. | 

“We are determined that there be no 
repetition of the aviation post-war pic- 
ture which followed World War I when 
it might be said that the aviation in- | 
dustry was allowed to go into bank- 
ruptcy en masse and nobody seemed to 
care very much except, naturally, those 

(Turn to page 68) 
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MIDWEST AIRCRAFT 


FOR VICTORY 


PRODUCTS IMPORTANT 
TO THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


M. A. P. production lines today are concentrating on 
the manufacture of Oil Dilution and Primer Valves— 


both Electrical and Manual. 

M. A. P. precision workmanship, backed by previous 
experience, represents our not unimportant contribu- 
tion to the war program. 

And when peace comes, too, M. A. P. shall still be 
importantly in the production of Aircraft parts and 


accessories. Engineering toward that end is going on 
NOW. 


PRODUCTS 


“> 
§ 


1 aed 
MIDWEST AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


MIDWEST 
AIRCRAFT 


PRODUCTS, Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Birthplace of the Airplane 


LET'S ALL BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 











































































Irving Taylor Joins 
Douglas Co. on June 1 


Irving Taylor, widely known figure in 
aviation, has submitted his resignation as 
general manager of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of Amer- 
ica—a _ post he 
has held since 
1939—and will 
become associated 
with Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Santa 
Monica, Cal., on 
June 1. 

In his new con- 
nection, Taylor 
will be assigned 
to and work di- 
rectly out of the 
home office of 
the company at Santa Monica, and will 
handle special assignments, according to 
A. M. Rochlen, director of the industrial 
and public relations division. 

Taylor’s experience prior to association 
with the Aeronautical Chamber included 
service at home and abroad with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce’s Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
trade commissioner and commercial at- 
tache. During the 1930s he was in charge 
of European market analysis and sales 
control. 


United Airecraft’s 
3 Months’ Profit 
Totals $4,050,749 


Shipments of United Aircraft Corp., 
East Hartford, Conn., for the quarter 
ended March 31 amounted to $159,169,553, 
the company announced. 

Net profit was $4,050,749, equivalent to 
$1.40 per share of common stock on 
2,656,691 shares outstanding, after pro- 
vision for dividends to that date on pre- 
ferred stock, and is subject to renegotia- 
tion. 

These profit results were after provi- 
sion for Federal income and _ excess 
profits taxes estimated at an over-all 
rate of 80% of taxable income, less the 
post-war refund of excess.-profits tax. 
“Provision for transformation to ‘post- 
war conditions has been established in 
an amount equivalent to such post-war 
refund,” the company said. 

Practically the entire output is being 
delivered this year to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and profit margins will be some- 
what lower than last year when consid- 
erable production was under British con- 
tracts. 

President Eugene E. Wilson advised 
stockholders United has followed a policy 
of holding its earnings steady during the 
war period, and indicated this year’s 
earnings will be similar to the 1942 figure 
of slightly over $17,000,000 which was 
equivalent to $5.95 on the common. 





Taylor 


Ad Firm Makes Parts 


Many of the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising company’s metal work shops are 
filling subcontract orders for small air- 
plane parts, according to Burnett W. 
Robbins, president. Current subcontract 
orders approximate $1,800,000, he said. 
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Tiny Plant Gets * E” 


An inconspicuous two-car repair 
garage in Cos Cob, Conn., which, 
since Pearl Harbor, has been turn- 
ing out important airplane parts 
under the name of Diamond Hill 
Machine Shop, has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E.” The award 
was made to Harold C. Powers, 
proprietor, April 16. James V. 
Forrestal, under secretary of the 
Navy, and Representative Clare 
Booth Luce spoke at ceremonies 
attracting 2,500 residents of the 
tiny community. “This demon- 
strates once more that mere big- 
ness is not the only criterion of 
industrial accomplishment,” said 
Forrestal. 











Fisher’s Cleveland 
Plant is Completed 


Completion of the Fisher-Cleveland air- 
craft plant for mass production of bombers 
at Cleveland, O., by the Fisher Body di- 
vision of General Motors Corp. was an- 
nounced recently. 

Fisher Body plans to operate the plant 
and build complete bombers, and also will 
fabricate major parts and sections for 
other manufacturers of the same plane. 

The project was described as one of the 
largest undertaken in the aircraft field by 
any automobile company. Engineers who 
erected the building under direction of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, said the 
fabrication section is the longest span 
flat-slab concrete structure in existence. 

Fisher officials emphasized that com- 
pletion of the plant does not mean early 
production of complete planes, since tre- 
mendous tooling is required. 





Solid Landing 


A story too good to pass up ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the 
Boston News Bureau. It is re- 
printed herewith without comment: 

“A certain flying instructor in 
Kansas City has to put up with a 
good deal of kidding these days as 
the result of a parachute jump. 

“Recently he and one of his 
students were up in a training ship. 
The student, well advanced in his 
flying, was doing good work and 
the instructor, in the rear cockpit, 
dropped off to sleep. 

“Upon completion of the flying 
period, the student returned to the 
field, landed without disturbing the 
instructor, rolled the ship into the 
hangar, and walked off, leaving the 
instructor sleeping. 

“Sometime later, he awoke and 
was startled to find no student in 
the front cockpit. The silence told 
him the motor wasn’t running. In 
his sleepy state, he thought the 
motor had quit and the student had 
bailed out. So he rolled hastily over 
the side of the plane, pulled the 
rip cord on his parachute, landed 
on the concrete floor of the hangar 
and broke his collar bone.” 
























Cohu Heads National, 
West Coast Councils 


LaMotte T. Cohu, chairman of the 
board of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
May 1 took over the dual roles of 

p president of the 
newly formed 
National Aircraft 
War Production 
Council, Inc., and 
president of the 
west coast in. 
dustry’s original 
Aircraft War 
Production 
Council, Inc. 

As head of the 
national couneil, 
he succeeded 
Glenn L. Martin, 
president of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore, be- 
coming the first full-term president 
under a rotating system which provides 
for the election of a new president on 
the first of each fourth month. Martin 
served from the time of the organiza- 
tion of the council on Apr. 13 to May 1 

In accepting the top spot of the West 
Coast AWPC, Cohu succeeded Robert E 
Gross, president of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., under a similar plan of rotation, 
T. Claude Ryan, president of Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., was named vice-president 
of the West Coast council. 

J. Carlton Ward, president of Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp., became presi- 
dent of the East Coast AWPC, and 
Lawrence D. Bell, president of Bell Air- 
craft Co., became vice-president on May 
1. Ward succeeded Martin in that post 
and also serves as a director of the na- 
tional council. Bell is vice-president of 
the national group. 

Offices of the national council will be 
in the American Building, 1317 F Street, 
N. W., in Washington, under the direction 
of Frank Ford Russell, general manager. 





Cohu 


Kellett Autogiro Corp. 
Selects New Directors 


Y. R. Yarnall, formerly with the Bel- 
lanca Aircraft Corp., Newcastle, Del, 
and H. H. Savage, Philadelphia attorney, 
were elected to the positions of treasurer 
and secretary, respectively, of the Kellett 
Autogiro Corp., Philadelphia, at a reg- 
ular meeting of the board of directors, 
W. W. Kellett, president, announced re- 
cently. 

Yarnall was vice-president and treas- 
urer of Bellanca Aircraft until March 
23, 1943, when he resigned to work as 
comptroller of that company. Prior to 
working with Bellanca, he was associated 
with the Equitable Trust Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. ~ 

H. H. Savage has been the head of 
the Legal department of the Kellett com- 
pany for the past two years. Prior © 
this he served with the Legal depart- 
ment of the American Gas Co. and 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

William F. Palmer, secretary and trea 
urer-of the Kellett Autogiro Co. sine 
1929, resigned recently and is now a& 
sociated with the Luscombe Aircraft Gay 
West Trenton, N. J., in the same capacit 
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NORTH AMERICAN SETS THE PACE 


... On Suntita 
(One of a series reporting North American 
planes in action on the battlefronts of the world ) 
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ESCAPING AXIS SUPPLY SHIPS UNDER ATTACK BY 8-25 BOMBERS OFF THE TUNISIAN COAST 


= | B25 MITCHELL BOMBERS BREAK HITLER'S GRIP IN AFRICA 


“IN relay attacks, hour after hour, B-25 Mitchells hit docks and bombers, fighters and trainers better, and to turn them out faster. 
shipping at Sousse, on the east coast of Tunisia . . . The im- Wherever our planes are fighting, trained North American em 
rs portant railroad junction at Hammamet was pounded hard by ployees go along to find out how they perform. Reports from 
B-25’s... Mitchell bombers raked the Tunisian railroad along these field experts have resulted in many improvements that are 
el- which Axis troops and supplies have been arriving ...An aerial aiding the United Nations around the world. 
el. cover of Mitchells and fighter planes protected the Americans : ‘ 
a: advancing on Gafsa and tortured the fleeing enemy .. .” Here at North American we're learning a lot of things about ait 
- planes that no one ever knew before. Things that will help end 
ett Dozens of stories like these have come out of Tunisia. They the war sooner. Things that will help make the peace more lasting. 
g- place the North American B-25 Mitchell bomber high on the list 
rs, of causes for breaking of the Axis grip in North Africa. NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
“9x 
Now the enemy's power in Africa is broken. Soon the Mitchell Ss 
- and other great American planes will be over Southern Europe Inglewood, California 
ch and another front will be added to those on which “North Kansas City Dallas 
as American Sets the Pace. Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
4 This pace-setting begins in our plants, where thousands of men \f hams 5 
‘- and women work night and day to make North American B-25 MITCHELL P-51 MUSTANG AT-6 TEXAN 
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Persons Agerter 


G. G. Sherwood, treasurer of Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., has been elected a director 
of Brewster Aeronautical Corp., succeed- 
ing E. E. Trefethen, also associated with 
Kaiser. 

John H. Moore, formerly western New 
York field representative for the train- 
ing-within-industry division of the War 
Manpower Commission, has been named 
director of training of Bell Aircraft Corp. 

Albert Sharp -has been appointed 
manager of the inspection department 
of the Dowty Equipment Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., plant. He was former- 
ly chief gage inspector. 

Elden Carl, formerly industrial rela- 
tions manager at Solar Aircraft, has been 
appointed industrial relations director 
for Adel Precision Products Co., Burbank, 
Cal., succeeding Robert S. Furst, now 
assistant to President H. Ray Ellinwood, 
in charge of institutional advertising and 
public relations. 

Ralph Hemphill, president of Aero In- 
dustries Technical Institute, Los Angeles. 
has been in Mexico City to open a school 
for specialized training in Diesel engines. 
Roy Hemphill, general manager of Hemp- 
hill Institute of Technology, and J. A. 
Zertucke, director of Latin-American 
training division of Hemphill Schools, are 
helping set up the new division. 

Edward A. Bellande, test pilot, has 
joined AirResearch Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles, as flight research engineer 
to specialize in development of high alti- 
tude equipment. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. announces 
appointment of Earl L. Mefford, former- 
ly New York district manager, as head 
of its office in Washington, D. C., to co- 
ordinate company’s activities there. 

Hugh Willis, formerly chief research 
director of Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., 
has been appointed general sales manager 
in line with Sperry’s belief that sales 
personnel must also be highly trained 
technical people. Walter F. Titus, former- 
ly with International Business Machines 
Corp. is new general plant manager. 


Thomas R. Brady is new factory 
manager for American Propeller Corp. at 
Toledo, O. He was production manager 
at Caldwell, N. J., plant of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. propeller division for four and one- 
half years. American Propeller also an- 
nounces appointment of Joseph H. Bro- 
zek as supervisor of material control. He 
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Willis Bellande 


previously held same _ position with 
Curtiss-Wright. 

Andrew F. Haiduck has been elected 
by Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, 
Del., board as vice president in charge 
of engineering. 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Division 
of United Aircraft Corp. has appointed 
George R. Corey, former chairman of 
industrial relations council of Pawtucket 
Business-Chamber, as personnel director 
of its Pawtucket, R. I., plant. 

Walter J. Dreves of Glenview, Ill., has 
resigned as factory comptroller for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., to become vice president 
and comptroller of Elastic Stop Nut Corp., 
Union, N. J. 
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Dreves Sharp 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. an- 
nounces appointment of W. M. Kimball, 
aviation writer and editor, as editor of 
“The Pegasus”, company publication, and 
assistant to Joseph E. Lowes, Jr. Kim- 
ball fills post vacated by Charles H. Gale 
who is now with Hill & Knowlton in 
Cleveland. 

Recent promotions and appointments 
at Ryan Aeronautical Co. include: Mel 
Thompson, service manager, Made as- 
sistant to Eddie Molloy, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing: Ray Clever, 
replacing Thompson; John Van _ der 
Linde, upped from night superintendent 
to foreman of newly-organized assembly 
department; M. W. “Buck” Kelly, made 
night superintendent; J. E. Cooper, 
formerly with Consolidated Vultee, made 
assistant to Production Superintendent 
E. A. Moore; J. T. Zihiman, formerly of 
Goodyear, now assistant to Factory Mana- 
ger G. E. Barton; W. Dow Woodward, 
previously with Curtiss-Wright, now con- 
tract coordinator under Walter Locke, 
Ryan’s contract administrator; Travis 
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Girvin Chappellet 


Hatfield, former Seattle pitcher, as direc. 
tor of athletics and recreation. 

Henry F. Schippel, tire engineer, has 
been assigned to special engineering 
duties with aeronautical division of B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., after a year 
in Africa as project engineer in charge 
of rubber products at repair and main- 
tenance bases. 

Harry M. Shealey, former manager of 
Glenn L. Martin plant at Omaha, has 
assumed duties as assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of production for Globe 
Aircraft Corp., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal, 
states that Cyril Chappellet was elected 
vice president of Vega Aircraft Corp. but 
retains his post as vice president of Lock- 
heed. He resigned the secretaryship of 
Vega in favor of Louis Wulfekuhler to 
accept the Vega vice presidency. 

E. Robert Isbell has been appointed 
division manager of The Aviation Corp, 
Toledo, O., in charge of its subsidiary, 
American Propeller Corp., and of its 
Liquid Cooled Engine Division, after 
several months as coordinator of plant 
construction and organization. 

Harry Agerter, formerly aeronautical 
consultant with WPB and sales manager 
of Ercoupe, is the new general manager 
for Van Nuys, Cal., and Wichita, Kan. 
plants of Aircraft Components, Inc., ac- 
cording to announcement by President 
Gilbert G. Budwig. C. C. Girvin is pro- 
duction administrator at Wichita and 
J. P. Persons is works manager. 

Paul Rankin has been appointed head 
of all of the Crystal Laboratories of Air- 
craft Accessories Corp. Jack Gregath 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the laboratories. 

Larry Martin has been appointed head 
of the experimental department at Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Cal. Mrs. 
Esther Long has been appointed women’s 
counsellor of the Ryan company. 

W. Austin Campbell, former ls 
Angeles, Cal., advertising and public re- 
lations executive, has been named 
manager of the public relations depart- 
ment of the Timm Aircraft Corp., Van 
Nuys, Cal. 

Peter Altman, formerly director of the 
manufacturing research department of ; 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., has formed a con- © 
sulting and development service with of- 
fices in Detroit, Mich. 











ANOTHER PLACE 
WHERE BELDEN WIRE GOES TO WAR 


These swift, deadly B-25 Mitchell Bombers, built 
by North American, are active above all the world’s 
major battle fronts. The fourteen-ton giants have un- 
loaded bombs on the enemy from Tokyo to Tobruk 
—from Russia to New Guinea. 

Here is another example of the way American 
ingenuity is winning the war. Here skilled workers, 
using service-tested materials, have produc ed a wea- 
pon ‘that stays “on the job.” Here is another place 
where Belden wire goes to war! 

Back of Belden aircraft wire is a lifetime of ex- 
perimenting and testing—collaboration with aircraft 
engineers since flying was in its infancy. This vast 
experience makes possible the Belden wire that 


Part of the wiring assembly of North American’s B-25 meets today’s needs. 
Mitchell Bomber. 
Belden Manufacturing Company 


4691 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


axe 


— i the U.S. Treasury Special Citation of Me 
‘or initiating the War Bond-or-Cash Dividend Plan 


elden (ix 


Wiring the pilot’s switch box. Altogether, miles 
of wire are used on the B-25. 


Starter, Lighting, and Instrument Cables . . » SPARK PLUG WIRES 
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Boeing Reports $5,238,000 Net; 


Prepares for Postwar Work 


The Boeing Airplane Co., terming 1942 
the “most outstanding year in the com- 
pany’s history” with deliveries of Flying 
Fortresses increased eight-fold, reveals in 
its annual report that a vigorous policy 
has been adopted to prepare for postwar 
operations. 

While continued stress will be laid on 
engineering and production improvements 
in the output of warplanes, the statement 
to stockholders by President P. G. John- 
son disclosed that active steps already 
are being taken to put Boeing immedi- 
ately in line for civilian producton when 
the war requirements are filled. 

Research in aircraft design as well as 
studies of possible non-aircraft products 

which could be developed by the com- 
pany’s engineering talent and manufac- 
tured by its facilities are being con- 
ducted by a special division of the Engi- 
neering department, Johnson said. 

Additional research studies, market 
analyses and surveys are being conducted 
by an independent agency. “These studies 
have been undertaken,” Johnson added, 
“to better equip the management with in- 
formation on which to base the important 
decisions that will confront the company 
in the postwar future.” 


To Buy Facilities 


As a part of this plan, he pointed out 
that Boeing Aircraft Co. has negotiated 
with the government for acquisition of the 
government's interest in facilities which 
cost $7,769,363. These facilities princi- 
pally consist of a factory and office build- 
ing at the main Seattle plant, together 
with machinery and equipment. 

“In the opinion of the directors, the 
acquisition of these facilities by the com- 
pany is necessary to provide the company 
with an integrated plant for future oper- 
ations,’ the report stated. A conserva- 
tive national campaign of institutional ad- 
vertising will be continued as part of the 
postwar projection. “Its objective,” said 
Johnson, “is to acquaint the public with 
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the company’s accomplishments and with 
its varied engineering and manufacturing 
talents and experience which will be re- 
flected in any future product to be offered 
for sale under the name of Boeing.” 

Relative to the 1942 record, the report 
pointed out that deliveries increased even 
more than the dollar volume of sales 
would indicate. More than eight times as 
many Flying Fortresses were delivered 
during 1942 as during 1941. The 1943 
schedules call for still further increases, 
which the management said it is deter- 
mined to exceed. 


Plants Completed 


At both the Wichita Division and the 
Renton Division (on Lake Washington, 
near Seattle) new plant facilities were 
completed during the year with Defense 
Plant Corp. funds. Improvements at 
Seattle included construction of a new 
wind tunnel and advanced research aero- 
dynamic laboratory for the company’s 
own account. Boeing Aircraft of Canada, 
Ltd., at Vancouver, B. C., made deliveries 
under “substantial contracts” for the Ca- 
nadian government, operating four pro- 
duction plants, the principal one being a 
new plant wholly-owned by the Domin- 
ion government. 

Engineering activitiy reached a new 
high level during the year, Johnson said. 
Two new experimental designs of the 
Flying Fortress were completed and test 
flown, and a contract was negotiated for 
a third experimental type. Scheduled for 
completion this year were “one of the 
most modern and complete wind tun- 
nels and aeronautical laboratories in the 
aircraft industry,” and the program calls 
for a variety of new and vital research 
projects this year. 

Taking note of employment problems, 
the report said that at present approxi- 
mately 45% of the employes in manufac- 
turing departments are women. This was 
stepped up from a figure of 2.6% in 
March, 1942. 

The report presented a significant break- 
down of income and disbursements show- 
ing the following disposition of gross in- 
come: Payments to vendors and subcon- 
tractors for materials and parts, 59.73%; 
wages and salaries to employes, 27.70% 
salaries of officers, .05%; insurance, util- 
ities, fees, advertising, etc., .93%; wear 
out and amortization of equipment, .25%; 
provision to cover indeterminate expenses 
resulting from wartime conditions, and 
adjustments arising from acquisition of 
government’s interest in facilities and 
possible further refunds, 81%; taxes to 
U. S. government, 8.72%; state and local 
taxes 47%; net profit 1.34%; dividends to 
stockholders .28%; balance of stockhold- 
ers’ share reinvested in business 1.06% 


$9,300,000 Refund 


In renegotiations with the War Dept., 
the company said it called attention to 
“the costs incurred by the company in 
the development of four-engine aircraft; 
the denial of access to foreign markets 
for the company’s products; the many 
years involved in the development of the 
company’s products during which the 
stockholders received little or no return 
on investment.” A refund of $9,300,000 
with respect to 1942 was agreed upon. 
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Directors set aside $2,500,000 for 19 
as a reserve for possible future contrag 
adjustments and indeterminate expense 
arising from the war. The 10% of excey 
profits tax returned by the governmen 
in the form of a non-interest bearing bonj 
will be set aside as a funded reserve fy 
development of postwar products anj 
markets. 

Gross sales for 1942 were $390,320.09 
compared to $97,210,000. Net profits afte 
taxes decreased from $6,113,000 in 199 
to $5,238,000 in 1942. 

The balance sheet for Boeing Airplane 
Co. & subsidiary as of Dec. 31 showed 
assets $136,519,115. Current assets wer 
$117,422,564 including cash $41,751,969: ae. 
counts receivable (less portion of fees op 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts retained by 

S. until completion of contracts o 
portions thereof) $23,121,769; costs charge- 
able to U. S. in respect of cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts and accrued fees $47. 
589,509; inventories of contracts in prog- 
ress, purchased materials and parts (less 
progress payment $62,650 and reserves for 
losses of $545,000) $4,594,146. Investments 
and other asests $3,213,880; emergency 
plant facilities $10,304,501; fixed assets (less 
reserves of $2,730,371 for depreciation and 
smortization) $5,301,099; deferred charges 
$277,069. 


Canadian Subsidiary 


Current liabilities $97,980,587 including 
accounts payable $16,567,339; accrued 
wages, taxes, etc., $7,060,154; provision for 
refunds to the U. S. on contract price ad- 
justment $32,520,387, on account of re- 
negotiation of profits $9,300,000; provision 
for net of refunds and adjustments conse- 
quent upon a retroactive termination, in 
process of consummation, of a certain 
Emergency Plant Facilities Contract $674- 
361; provision for prior years’ Federal 
taxes $737,832; provision for 1942 Federal 
taxes (less U. S. Treasury notes of $20,- 
019,200) $9,371,050; advances on sales con- 
tracts (less cash balances restricted to use 
for performance of related cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts) $21,384,290. Notes 
payable $9,407,071; reserves $7,810,067; 
capital stock $5,412,270; paid-in surplus 
$8,142,063; earned surplus $7,767,055. 

Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. Bal- 
ance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1942 shows assets in 
Canadian dollars of $2,832,170. Current as- 
sets were $2,672,611, including cash $27,- 
203; accounts receivable $748,445; Victory 
Bonds $150,409; advance payments on ma- 
terial $55,840; expended for Canadian Gov- 
ernment on tools and equipment $105,340; 
inventories (less progress payments of 
$12,877,199) $1,585,372. Fixed assets (less 
reserve for depreciation) $144,520. De- 
ferred charges $15,039. Current liabilities 
were $2,327,125 including loans $510,000 
accounts payable and accrued expenses 
$1,408,629; reserve for contract adjust 
ments $329,039; reserve for taxes $79,456. 
Advances from U. S. affiliated companies 
$129,304. Capital stock $693,046; surplus 
(deficit) $317,305 (red). 
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Another tough heat-treating problem solved with 
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gency Above—Parachute cord braider clip | Ce 


as water-quenched. Note distortion. 
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Right—Same part Super-Quenched. 
No change in original shape. 
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> ad- Revolutionary new Quenching Oil gives parachute cord tortion. Result: a substantial increase in production, 
Te- 


rejections almost entirely eliminated. 


braider clip the necessary springiness without distortion, 


In plant after plant, this revolutionary new quenching 


reduces rejections, increases production. oil is achieving remarkable results. Many parts for the 

weapons of our armed forces are being made harder and 
A manufacturer of machines for braiding parachute stronger with Gulf Super-Quench than was ever before 
cords had difficulty in heat-treating the bobbin clip, one possible with oil quenching. And yet Gulf Super- 
of the vital parts. Quench avoids distortion and cracking. 

A water quench was too severe, causing such distortion Here’s the important reason why Gulf Super-Quench 
that each clip had to be carefully straightened, which is a superior quenching oil: It has dwal-action—a faster 
required the expenditure of hundreds of man hours cooling rate through the hardening temperature range, 
each month. In spite of this, there were many rejections. and the slow speed of conventional quenching oil below 

Conventional quenching oil would not give the neces- the hardening temperature range. 
sary springiness in the clip. Consulted on the problem, a Gulf engineers are at your service in 30 states from 
Gulf Service Engineer recommended Gulf Super-Quench, Maine to New Mexico to consult with you on your 
which achieved the necessary springiness without dis- quenching problems. 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY ~- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Better 
decisions 
come out of 


CONFERENCES 


+ 
General Staff 
Designations. 
G-1: Personnel 
G-2 Intelligence 
G3 Trasning 
G4 Supply 


No general would send his 
forces into battle. without 
first weighing with his staff 
every angle of the problems 
involved. To be ready for 
any emergency . . . at any 
tume ... he keeps his staff 
of military experts available 
constantly. 


To every construction job 
Thomas Bryan & Associates 
bring a conference of 
experts. Principals and 
personne! include men dis- 
tinguished in the fields of 
architecture, engineering, 
construction supervision and 
cost control. 

Thus every problem is met 
promptly .. . at any time 
... by careful study embrac- 
ing the exchange of ideas 
by experts in related fields. 


Send for Brochure 
—Explaining how a modern mind- 
ed firm achieves a better building 
service by handling all details from 
analysis of need to completion. 


Address: LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA 


THOMAS BRYAN 
& 
ASSOCIATES 








dustry in particular, have come to know 
nautical Association query, AAF Materiel Command wrote: “No information is re- 





Superlatives and extremes run riot in the aircraft industry to a greater extent, 


perhaps, than any other U. S. enterprise Take the case of the man with the 
mane of flowing gray hair whose murals decorate the ballroom of Buckingham Palace 
and the mansion of the Maharajah of Kapurthala and whose skill is now employed de. 
veloping new aerodynamic designs in the engineering research department of the Doug. 
las El Segundo plant . . . He is A. P. Baldecchi, internationally renowned as painter and 
sculptor, who has a personal peeve at Mussolini and figures the greatest service he 
can render in these art-delaying years is to put his genius to work helping win the 
war . 
the least amount of drag—to give new speed to the warplane of tomorrow. 


Of the 157 Certificates of Individual Production Merit and Letters of Honor- 
able Mention awarded recently by the War Production Board, 12 went to workers 
employed at Beechcraft in Wichita, Kan. ... Which is a good example of labor 
relations . A new labor-management committee has been organized at 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. with the assistance of the UAW-CIO local and the 
blessings of President Frederick Riebel, Jr. . . . It will concern itself with the 
adoption of new suggestions, conservation of material, salvage, care of tools 
and equipment, improvement of quality, reduction of rejections, general pro- 
duction problems, training, safety, absenteeism, transportation and housing, 
nutrition and health, morale and industrial and public relations. 


For the second time, President J. H. “Dutch” Kindelberger of North American 
Aviation, Inc., has invited employes of the Dallas division to “take down their hair.” 
and they pulled no punches in replying to a questionnaire as to what they think about 
the company, working conditions, etc. In the “gripe corner” 8.2% had pointed 
criticism of employes who loaf on the job, 7.9% complained about youthfulness of 
foremen, 10.2% wanted Sunday off . . Answers to Dutch’s question, “What do you 
think the future holds for this company and its employes?” were: Expect to be laid 
off when war ends, 10.7%; Plan to quit and return to my former business, 9.1%; 
Hope NAA will still need my services, but doubt it, 33.6%; expect NAA will need 
my services and intend to stay with the company, 44.55%. 

e 
You’d never expect to see a bevy of socialites in a grease-stained section of 
an aircraft factory, but the patriotic innovation of Mrs. John Towers, wife of 

Vice Admiral Towers, should be appropriately recorded. . . . Consolidated Vultee 


full-fledged employment interviewer, has some 200 wives and daughters of mili- 
tary men, and socialites, anxious to get into the work. . . . It started with 
Mrs. Towers reporting at Plant 2 every day at 6 a.m... . Recently, through 
arrangements with the company, she started groups of women working as- 
sidiously in her own apartment, sorting out the millions of rivets swept up from 
the factory floors, instead of playing bridge. . . Sorting was done on card tables, 
stands, and even the floor. . . . The idea clicked so well, these socialites will 
now have their own sorting shop. 


is inaugurating a feeder shop to sort rivets in Coronado and Mrs. Towers, as a q 


Censorship often works mysteriously, as most of the country and the aircraft in- 
. In reply to a recent National Aero- 


leasable at the present time on the caterpillar-landing-gear development. This 
project is classified and there are no indications of the classification being lifted in 
the near future.” . . Same week, the official Patent Office Gazette—available for a 
dime—listed patent No. 2,315,901 granted to Owen Finley Maclaren, and assigned to 
Maclaren Undercarriage Co., Ltd., London, “which patent, with drawings, covers the 
claims for an endless track running element for aircraft and land vehicles.” 
we 
Under a heading “Don’t Show This Chart to Your Friends in the Service,” 

the Ryan Aeronautical Co. employes’ magazine recently attacked the absentee 

problem by running a chart showing that attendance at the factory was much 

higher on pay-days than other days, and lowest of all on Saturdays and Mon- 

days. . .. Weekend lulls in attendance were given such biting labels as “Holidays 

for Hitler’ and “Complacency Weekend” and beside them appeared drawings 

showing 100% attendance by soldiers, sailors and marines at the battlefront. 

. . . Employment Manager Frank Saye said the effect was immediate and se 

shocked Ryan workers that gain of as much as 32% in average attendance 

have been reported since Jan. 1. 

6 

It comes like the passing of an old and dependable landmark, but there is every 
indication that the famous twin-tail assembly of the B-24, the badge of identification 
of Consolidated-Vultee’s four-engined bomber, will be no more. It will be replaced 
in forthcoming planes by a single tail, according to well-founded reports in West 
Coast circles. There has been no announcement by the company, but sky gazers have 
been puzzled by the sight of the familiar plane with a single tail. an 
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. He’s devising an airscoop that will permit the greatest intake of air with 
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Foley 
(Continued from page 56) 


other departments shall constitute a recog- 
nized rating for the complete specific air 
carrier operation. The maintenance of 
these standards should be assured by the 

jodic inspection of a qualified repre- 
sentative of the regulatory body. This 
would leave no trace of the honor system, 
which some suspect can only wind up 
with the honor lost by a “system.” The 
operator would be expected only to 
“operate” up to or above standards. 
Compliance paperwork would be mini- 
mized yet enforcement could be as string- 
ent as required. 


Enforcement is due more than a pass- 
ing comment. Violators must be penalized 
but in the optimum program we suggest 
that care be given to the overall effect of 
these penalties so that “legislation” of un- 
necessary costly extra-compliance does 
not creep into the picture. Single penalty 
upon the violator and detailed study of all 
the angles should precede any mass rul- 
ing which affects all operators or all air- 
craft. We must remember that a blanket 
stipulation is justified only when all air- 
craft or all operators under the “blanket” 
are at least possible violators. It is not at 
all true that a hazardous installation in a 
DC-3 must be equally hazardous in a 
C-87. Our restrictions must be fair and 
appropriate. 


A word might also be said about the 
degrees of surveillance maintained over 
established carriers. The industry, while 
comparatively young, has a_ substantial 
background from which intelligent obser- 
vations can be drawn. It must seem alto- 
gether sensible, as well as fair, that an 
airline with an excellent safety record 


* over a prolonged period does not and 


cannot require the number and severity 
of inspections due a new licensee, or one 
which has proven itself low in its oper- 
ating standards. The excessive time spent 
in equal control of the entire industry 
might better be spent in giving new 
operators, etc., a sounder groundwork on 
which to base their futures. It is the old 
principle of using good influence where 
good influence is needed, and not where 
there is a superfluity. 


We have only been able to touch upon 
a subject of a million ramifications. Our 
proposal to provide practical standards, 
not legal regulations, may in this em- 
bryonic stage be shot full of holes. Never- 
theless, we feel that our subject becomes 
of growing importance in the days ahead 
and must be studied by both parties con- 
cerned. We repeat that our position is 
sincerely that of an observer unaware of 
any existing regulations. Forgetting any- 
thing that we may know of the present 
status of the“subject, we have tried to 
outline a few pertinent ideas for your 
comments. On so delicate a subject, we 
lay ourselves open to the blasts of many; 

t if some single idea for the future 
may be a product of the above consid- 
erations, we shall not regret our temerity. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT Corp., Union, 

N. J. has launched an extensive adver- 
campaign to familiarize industry 

and the public with the “self-locking, 
tion-proof” stop nut being pro- 
for the war effort. 
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THE TOMORROW vow re FIGHTING For: 





ALASKA 
... THE 49TH STATE? 


Will air transportation add another star to the flag? 
Alaska... amazing land of unmeasured wealth... 
gold...copper...salmon... mink and blue fox 
furs...untouched platinum, tin and tungsten... 

awaits only the transportation facilities* to develop it. 


Alaska cost us 7 million dollars. Now we're spending 
at least twenty times that to make it a mighty sword 
aimed at Japan. We're dredging harbors, carving air- 
fields and roads out of the hills, trees and tundra. 


Alaska today is a military outpost. TOMORROW it 
will be the air junction, the crossroads of the air- 
lanes... the halfway point between us and Asia. 


You'll visit homesteading Alaska friends by air... 
see motor roads replace dog trails. You'll fly to Alaska 
on business .. . to prospect . . . or catch 30-inch trout. 


Air Transportation and Alaska are old friends... 
growing together ... fighting together. As soon as 
they've finished today’s job Air Transportation will 
introduce you to Alaska ... the 49th State. 


*Nearly six months before Pearl Harbor, Western Air Lines 
applied for a mail and passenger route stretching from its 
present terminus at Lethbridge, Canada, to Nome, Alaska, 
a distance of 2244 miles. 





WESTERN 
AIR LINES 






General Offices: Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
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All Macwhyte aircraft products 
are made to conform to 
H A-N specifications...including: 


““SAFE-LOCK’’ TERMINALS 


/ ... in eye end, turnbuckle end, stud 
i end, and fork end. 
AIRCRAFT SLINGS 
..-custom-built for your work. Both 


standard wire rope and braided 
slings available. 


TIE-RODS 
...for internal and external bracing. 
Streamline, square, round. 








NO. 6618 -A 
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(Continued from page 58) 


in the industry. A similar situation can 
be easily avoided at the conclusion of 
this war provided there is established at 
this time a strong forward air policy 
which will enable the aircraft manufac- 
turers to set their sights and prepare 
now. If this is not done and done now, 
we will have to race just as feverishly 
to buy today tomorrow as we are now 
trying to buy back yesterday today. 

“While some announcement from the 
U. S. Committeee on International Air 
Policy may be forthcoming, the various 
aircraft companies are faced with the 
problem of planning for the future. They 
must do this if they are to survive 
Practically all of them are aware that 
undoubtedly the competition is going to 
be greater and for the purpose of meet- 
ing this competition and caring for the 
change-over from one type of production 
to another many of the manufacturers 
have set up post-war reserve funds out 
of current profits. However as simple as 
that might appear there are many more 
truly complex problems they must solve 
before they are again pursuing normal 
business. 


Profits Limited 


“No business today can make large 
profits. There are many rising and un- 
usual costs including the training of 
workers to replace those going into the 
armed services, the multitudinous paper 
work required by the various govern- 
ment agencies. Profits are severely lim- 
ited by taxation reaching a scale almost 
confiscatory and in the case of com- 
panies doing a large volume of business 
today practically all contracts are subject 
to renegotiation, the net effect of which 
is to discourage and penalize initiative, 
economy and reserves for peacetime con- 
version and development. While it is 
true that the price adjustment groups 
are instructed to renegotiate and to take 
into account such factors as management 
efficiency and probably do so, the ultimate 
result is very disappointing to an in- 
dustry which in peacetime did not make 
money and in time of war is prohibited 
from doing so. While we have every 
reason to hope that this war will be 
the last, a glance through any history 
book will teach us that this can hardly 
be the case and while the United States 
will win this war, and the peace to fol- 
low, I fear we may easily lose the next 
war, even as did France in 1940, by 
socialization and stagnation of our de- 
fense industries deprived of private 
capital and initiative by an unwise eco- 
nomic policy at this time. It should be 
urged that price adjustment boards in 
determining ‘excess’ profits should fully 
eliminate reserves properly established 
and protected by suitable resolutions of 
the boards of directors for post-war con- 
version, development and construction 


“Today only a few of the aviation com- 
panies own their own plants. Most of 
them have expanded many times, both in 
space and manufacturing equipment. This 
has been done for them by the Govern- 
ment through its Defense Plant Corpor- 
ation. What the aircraft manufacturer 
would like to know is what is going 
to happen to his plant, of which, in fact, 
he owns very little. 
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“On the supposition that at the cop. 
clusion of the war the Government says Lo 
to the manufacturer, ‘We will make yoy € 
a present of the plant DPC built for yoy 
but naturally we expect to have a par 
in the direction of your company,’ the 
manufacturer would naturally have some 
reluctance to entertain such a_ proposj- A guic 
tion, since he will, by that time, have be grov 
had his fill of government in industry, dustry — 
Should the government offer the facilities te the 
to make an outright gift, with no strings a pla: 
attached, the manufacturer is still apt to West Co. 
view it with a jaundiced eye, because this War Pri 
enlarged plant will then constitute for _ | 
him a major tax problem unless he could With 
have some assurance that this country § 2" higu 
was going to have a strong forward air | B® W°" 
policy, which would warrant his keeping aircraft | 
any worthwhile proportion of his present jem of ¢ 
personnel at work. He naturally cannot poruons 
do this unless orders are forthcoming dustry W 
and orders may be years in developing } #°%'S ‘ 
unless our air policy is defined now—not The W 
six months after his teams of production Lockhee« 
men, engineers, and designers have scat- } industria 
tered to the four winds. based 01 
| mitted . 
° North A: 
Announce Policy ee plan 
“If the Administration which is in oh 
power when the Peace comes reverses ‘" rapid 
the trend of the past 10 years, steps wil! § * ani 
probably be taken to divorce govern- a hie 
ment from industry. Such action would pat the 
immediately reflect itself in stimulating a ot ca’ 
continuation of private industry, and that | ~ ted t 
would be healthy for our economic life = util 
I might suggest, as a solution to the par} the 
problem of how best to dispose of the which te 
thousands of facilities now owned by the Four cc 
Defense Plant Corporation and on loan lysis: 
or rent to various manufacturers, that —_ 
DPC announce now its policy to rent 1, Alm 
under terms or dispose of by sale such working 
properties promptly after the peace. Such é. Onl 
an arrangement may show a bookkeeping | Working 
loss, but while sounding fantastic, the 3. Ina 
economics of this suggestion are sound the mott 
When a Flying Fortress drops $30,000 ing on 
worth of bombs on Berlin we make no 4. Mar 
effort to recover the cost. They have their ch 
served their purpose; likewise, the plants were 
erected for the specific purpose of war widely | 
materials have served their purpose and Daytin 
should be considered as a war expendi- self suff 
ture and loss. The. m 
“The reconversion problem is not ex- he 
clusive to aviation. It covers the entire noo Wi 
American industrial scene. The automo- Both da 
bile manufacturer who converted his plant aaet be 
at government expense to make machine The 
guns and tanks is wondering if the gov- ethers 
ernment is going to stand the reconversion It — 
expense through tax allowance. The same work th 
is true for the playing card manufacturer and 13° 
now making targets, and the piano com- mou de 
panies making aircraft parts. A defi 
“I think that, in any cases, and particu- tained < 
larly among the smaller defense industrial these 1 
manufacturers, there will be a tendency day shi 
simply to close the doors and ¢all it a graveyal 
day. Probably more than one smart man- percenta 
agement will tally the score, discover that working 
their stockholders can be reimbursed for The a 
the original investment and they can, like ment (’ 
those Arabs, fold their tents and slip into mothers 
the darkness. The ever growing thought which { 
that government may be in industry more There i 
than ever before will encourage some cases in 
managements to do this. Such indirect graveya: 
encouragement will manifest itself at 4 the hus! 
most inopportune time. It will come at the sam 
a time when the entire economic and im- J mothers 
dustrial resources will be called upon during | 
present an even stronger front than has The « 
under 
(Turn to page 70) 
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A guidepost toward solution of one of 
the growing problems in the aircraft in- 
dustry—the question of providing care 
for the children of mothers at work in 
war plants—has been prepared by two 
West Coast aviation firms for the Aircraft 
War Production Council, Inc. 

With recent War Manpower Commis- 
son figures showing that 70 to 80% of 
the workers now being hired by many 
aircraft companies are women, the prob- 
jem of child care is taking on new pro- 
portions and indications are that the in- 
dustry will find it one of the most serious 
factors of personnel maintenance. 

The West Coast report was compiled by 
Lockheed and Vega Aircraft Corporations’ 
industrial relations research departments, 
based on child care questionnaire sub- 
mitted to workers at Lockheed, Douglas, 
North American, Northrop, Vega and Vul- 
tee plants. 

This report pointed out that the supply 
of women workers who have no children 
is rapidly being exhausted. Airframe 
companies of Southern California are 
now hiring many women with children, 
and the percentage with children who 
need care during working hours is ex- 
pected to increase rapidly. The survey 
was utilized only to point out the need 
and the trend, rather than as a basis on 
which to plan actual child care facilities. 
Four conclusions were reached in the 
analysis: 

1, Almost one-half of the mothers are 
working during the night hours. 

2. Only one-third of their husbands are 
working on the night shifts. 

3. In at least 40% of the cases surveyed, 
the mothers and their husbands are work- 
ing on different shifts 

4. Many additional women would send 
their children to nursery schools if they 
were made available and were more 
widely publicized. 

Daytime care of children will not of it- 
self suffice, nor can playground facilities 
alone meet the need, it was pointed out. 
The primary recommendation was that 
nursery schools will have to increase in 
number and extend their working hours. 
Both day and night child care facilities 
must be provided. 

The survey covered 4,195 working 
mothers and a total of 8,000 children. 
It was found that 58% of the mothers 
work the day shift, 29% the swing shift, 
and 13% the graveyard shift. Thus 42% 
work during the night hours. 

A definite occupational analysis was ob- 
tained on only 43% of the husbands of 
these mothers. It showed 66% on the 
day shift, 24% swing shift, and 10% 
graveyard shift, thus showing a smaller 
percentage of husbands than of mothers 
working the night hours. 

The analysis showed the closest agree- 
ment (74%) in hours worked by both 
mothers and husbands in those cases in 

ch the mother is on the day shift. 

There is the least agreement (22%) in 
cases in which the mothers work on the 
Staveyard shift. Almost half (45%) of 

husbands of swing shift mothers work 

the same shift. In about 40% of all cases, 

mothers and their husbands do not work 
the same hours. 

The questionnaire listed 2,425 children 

school age. Mothers’ reports 
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Lockheed, Vega Prepare Data For 
AWPC on Child Care Problem 


48° of these children are 
from home, and 52% 

The type of outside- 
the-home care showed: 12% cared for in 
boarding homes, 17% in nursery schools 
and nurseries, 23% by neighbors, 40% by 
relatives, and 8° by others. Only 5% 
of the children of mothers on the swing 
shift are cared for in nurseries, whereas 
21% to 23% of the children of mothers 
on the day and graveyard shifts are in 
nurseries. 

Of children kept at home, 56° were 
cared for by relatives and 44% by hired 
help or neighbors. Mothers reported that 
they pay an average of $1 per day for 
care of preschool children outside the 
home, and $1.35 when cared for in the 
home. 

These were among the significant factors 
offered as a signpost for the industry in 
Southern California in considering this 
new personnel problem. More nurseries, 
and night-and-day nursery hours ap- 
peared to be the first step. 

Recently additional nurseries have been 
authorized in various industrial centers 
under the Lanham Act funds appropri- 
ated by Congress, but these steps alone are 
not expected to be sufficient. 

In a report on women in industry is- 
sued May 3, WMC Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt said, “Aircraft management has 
done an outstanding job in utilizing ef- 
fectively this new and _ inexperienced 
source of labor. Many firms have aban- 
doned traditional hiring attitudes and 
made every effort to adapt the job to 
the worker instead of clinging to the idea 
of finding a worker who fitted the job. 
In this connection, aircraft firms have re- 
designed tools and machinery to fit 
women’s slighter strength and _ stature, 
have installed lifting devices wherever 
possible and have broken down compli- 
cated jobs into their simpler component 
parts.” 

McNutt said that West Coast assembly 
plants have taken the lead in conversion 
of their plants from manpower to woman- 
power. The proportion of women work- 
ers runs about 45% in western plants, 
about 33% in the Middle West, and about 
26% along the Eastern seaboard, accord- 
ing to the WMC figures. 


showed that 
cared for away 
within the home. 


Grumman Reports °42 
Income of $2,535,848 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp, 
Bethpage, N. Y., reported recently a net 
income for 1942 of $2,535,848 before credit 
for post-war tax refund and provision for 
post-war readjustment. Net income for 
1941 was $1,066,683. 

The report, signed by Le Roy R. Grum- 
man, president, listed the provision for 
federal income and excess profits taxes at 
$9,995,267, against $1,100,000 in 1941. Re- 
flecting the output of planes and parts, 
gross sales rose to $143,155,931, or approxi- 
mately six and one-half times that of 
1941, 16 times the 1940 figure, and 32 times 
that of 1939. 

More airplanes were delivered during 
the last two weeks of November, 1942, 
than during the entire year of 1940, the 
report observed. 





On the Labor Front 








BOEING AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD. Van- 


couver, B. C. 
Company closed its three plants, action 
being taken because workers took 10- 


minute rest periods in defiance of govern- 
ment orders 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP., Detroit 
Mich. 
NWLB granted 4c an 
UAW-CIO workers at 6 
to Dec. 17, 1942, under 
of-living formula 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING 
Mich. 
Company is 


hour increase to 
plants, retroactive 
“Little Steel” 


cost- 


co., Detroit 
directed to hold election for 
plant protection employes to vote for or 
against representation by UAW-CIO 
CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP Ft 
Worth, Tex, 
Dispute with IAM-AFL 
wages, overtime payment provisions after 
termination of the war, certified to NWLB 
CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP., Buffalo, N. Y 
AFL members at airplane division post- 
poned asking for release after receipt of 
telegram from NWLB promising action on 
wage case pending 


over check-off 


since November 
FAIRBANKS MORSE & CO., Three 
Mich. 
NWLB granted UER&M-CIO workers bonus 
of 4c an hour retroactive to June 28, 1942 
and nightworkers bonus of 5% retroactive 
to Sept. 27, 1942. Also directed that start- 
ing wage be increased from 50c to 55c an 


Rivers 


hour and contract include voluntary 
maintenance of membership and check-off 
clauses. 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP., 
uN. ¥. C. 
NWLB advised company it had approved 
wage rates in job classification schedule at 
3 plants: Hagerstown, Md., Burlington, N 
C., and New York City. 


FEDERAL BEARINGS CoO., INC., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
Striking employes were wired by NWLB 


requesting them to return to work to pre- 
vent serious interruption of war materials 
production. 

FORD MOTOR CO., Dearborn, Mich 
Production resumed after unauthorized 
strike at steel] foundry. Employes at River 
Rouge plant quit work over argument on 
operation of swing shift. 

FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, GMC, Detroit, Mich 
Company is directed by NLRB to hold elec- 
tion for employes to vote for or against 
representation by UER&M-CIO 

GENERAL MOTORS CO., Detroit, Mich 
Charles E. Wilson, president of GMC 
fied before a House Committee that “the 
dual allegiance that will arise when fore- 
men are unionized will imperil their ability 
to fulfil their responsibility as an integral 
part of management.” 

Workers at Allison Division making airplane 
engines struck, “seriously impending produc- 
tion.” 

NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, 

Cal. 

LaMotte T. Cohu, chairman of the board 
sent a wire to WMC chairman McNutt and 
WPB chairman Nelson contradicting CIO 
statement alleging discrimination against 
500 workers by layoffs. 

PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP., Lockhaven, Pa 
Striking workers were requested by NWLB 
to return to work because work stoppage 


testi- 


INC., Hawthorne 


was seriously holding up production. Up- 
on refusal, NWLB stated that until work 
was resumed, the Board would take no 


action on dispute. 

SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO., San Diego, Cal 
Company is directed to hold election for 
production, maintenance and other selected 
employes to vote for IAM-AFL, UAW-CIO, 
Solar Employes Association, or none of 
these. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
Controversy over contract negotiation is 
certified by Secretary Perkins to NWLB. 
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North American Makes 
Dive Bomber Version 
Of Mustang Fighter 


A dive-bomber version of the P-5l 
Mustang fighter, designated the A-36, 
gand described as “a fighter, a ground 
attack plane and a bomber” is being pro- 
duced by North American Aviation, Inc., 
Inglewood, Cal. 


To make the dive bomber version, only 
200 Ibs. were added to the normal gross 
weight of the fighter, company said, ex- 
plaining that the A-36 is powered by a 
12 cylinder Allison engine “with a flying 
speed in excess of 400 miles per hour.” 
Ceiling is 30,000 feet, and normal diving 
speed with brakes extended is “450 miles 
an hour.” 


Four hydraulically-operated dive 
brakes, one above and one below each 
wing, were installed to adapt the plane 
for dive bombing. One bomb rack was 
installed in each wing to hold either 
bombs or droppable fuel tanks. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, Inc., Newark, N. 
J., to provide expansion of facilities at a plant 
in New Jersey at cost of $250,000. 

GENERAL MOTORS Corp., Detroit, Mich., to 
provide additional equipment for a plant in 
Indiana at a cost of $760,000 resulting in over- 
all commitment of approximate!y $2.650,000. 

STANDARD STEEL Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 
to provide equipment for a plant in California. 

BELL AIRCRAFT Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., an 
increase in its contract to provide additional 
plant facilities in New York state at a cost of 
approximately $4,500,000, resulting in an over- 
all commitment of approximately $22,000,000. 








£ ‘ a 
New A-36 three of North American's 


A-36s, which are dive bomber versions of the 

Mustang, are shown in formation over Cali- 

fornia. The comnany savs they are the world's 

fastest dive bombers, with a flying speed in ex- 
cess of 400 mph. 


DPC Authorizations 


ERIE RESISTOR Corp., Erie, Pa., an increase 
in contract to provide additional plant facilities 
in Pennsylvania, at a cost of approximately 
$100,000; overall commitment of $400,000. 

MURRAY CORP. OF AMERICA, Detroit, 
Mich., to provide plant facilities in Pennsyl- 
vania at cost of $4,000,000. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER Co., Akron. 
O., to provide plant facilities in Georgia at 
cost of approximately $600,000. 

CAMFIELD MANUFACTURING Co., Grand 


Haven, Mich, to provide additional equipment 
for a plant in Michigan, resulting in overall 
commitment of approximately $120,000. 
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The WHITING E4 ENGINE STAND 


The Whiting E4 Engine Stand is both an assembly and service unit for 
very large radial engines. By means of two-way rotation, any part of the 
engine can be quickly brought into convenient working position, thus facil- 
itating rapid handling of maintenance or production operations. 

Designed specially for use in assembly lines of factories, in maintenance 
work in hangars, and in other special service shops. Write for information. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. Western Office: 6381 Hollywood 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada), Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal. Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D. C. 
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Outdoor Production 
Line is Established 


What is probably the first outdoor air. 
craft production line to be established jp 
the U. S. has been set up by the Tucson 
Ariz., division of Consolidated Vult, 
Aircraft Corp. With nothing but the sk 
for a cover, B-24 Liberators already ap 
moving along this new modification ynj 


It is an exact duplicate of production 
lines located in mammoth hangars, by 
the outdoor assembly undertaking jp. 
mediately brought up the problem og 
keeping the all-metal bombers reasonably 
cool under the blistering sun. Unde 
ordinary conditions, the interiors woyl 
become like ovens and the skin of the 
planes too hot to touch. 


To overcome this difficulty, portable 
evaporative coolers are to be installed for 
each plane on the line. The coolers ap 
of the same type used to condition the 
hangars, and which are found in mos 
Tucson homes. They will have a capacity 
of approximately 3,000 cubic feet per 
minute and will keep inside temperatures 
of the bombers low enough to assure 
comfortable working conditions. 


W. R. Lawrence, division manager, said 
he believed the coolers would allow the 
outdoor line to keep pace with thos 
which have hangar protection. 
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cargo t 
— 
Allen 
Damon othe 
(Continued from page 68) “Dies 
and lor 
ships 1 
been necessary during our years at war. leading 
[t will come at a time, when, unfortunately, sad at 
approximately 37% of the entire popula- ante 
tion of this country will be undergoing of ~ 
an economic adjustment. engines 
“That is another reason why the avia- | propose 
tion industry desires now a more or less | forwar« 
comprehensive picture of what this coun- Stock 
try’s future air policy will be. Our tran- | reelecte 
sition from a spot low on the industrial | reelect 
list has been rapid, and I can assure you | Guiber: 
that we are extremely anxious to prevent son, € 
any relegation to the industrial minor | Guiber 
leagues. Frankly, I will state that part | Jr. vic 
of our anxiety is selfish, which is natural, | preside 
but it is further motivated by our desire | secreta 
to fulfill, if possible, our obligations, 
whether actual or moral, to aviation's 
more than million workers, and greater Cons 
than all, we want to keep this manufac- 
turing and transport phases of aviation N 
strong enough in order that never again 
will there be a mad scramble to buy back A ne 
yesterday, for our national safety. ber “tl 
“On the other problem I mentioned, all > 
international and global air service may ail 
fail if we do not have international free- of C 
dom of the air. Certainly such freedom San D 
should apply to the United Nations and Wooe 
to neutrals, and, under International Texas 
Policy, ultimately to all who do not ing “al 
demonstrate aggressor tactics. Specifi- He pr 
cally, the United States should demand for casters 
itself, and be ready to offer to any non- than p 
aggressor nations, a non-exclusive use “Con 
world wide commercial air bases for the four-w 
picking up and discharging of passengers Navy | 
and freight and fuel and service in Inter- 4 type o 
national Service. Such rights need not man-h 
include cabotage rights of intra-national Woodh 
travel within any nation.” 
Ame 
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For ‘Constellations’ 


Lockheed’s Constellation, the C-69, has 
m important place in the company’s pro- 
gam, President Robert E. Gross of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., told 
dockholders at their annual meeting on 


—  . 
Tooling is under way for mass produc- 


t') ion, he said, and by next year “Constella- 
. | jons will be rolling off the assembly lines.” 


Pointing out that the material situation 
is improving, Gross stated that in April 
more B-17's were turned out than during 
the last seven months of 1942. Production 
of Lightnings is maintaining a steadily in- 
ceasing figure and Vega Ventura, being 
built as a Navy sub-chaser, is produced at 
maximum requirement each month, he 


said. 

April was the biggest production month 
in the history of Lockheed and its sub- 
sidiary, Vega, Gross said. 

All directors and officers of Lockheed 
were reelected. 


Guiberson Predicts 


Diesel Plane Engines 


Giant diesel transport planes carrying 
cargo to remote corners of the world are 
envisioned for the post-war period by 
Allen Guiberson, executive vice-president 
of the Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 

“Diesel power, with its safety, economy, 
and long cruising range, will propel huge 
ships now under development by our 
leading aircraft companies,” Guiberson 
said at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany’s stockholders on Apr. 13. 

Although the company is devoting all 
of its facilities to production of tank 
engines, research and development of a 
proposed diesel engine for planes is going 
forward, he added. 

Stockholders of the company recently 
reelected all directors, and the directors 
reelected the following officers: S. A. 
Guiberson, Jr., president; Allen Guiber- 
son, executive vice-president; N. G. 
Guiberson, vice-president; Harry S. Zane, 
Jr. vice-president; Alex P. Smith, vice- 
president and controller; R. D. Wallis, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Consair-Vultee Plans 
New 4-Motored Bomber 


A new four-motored, long-range bom- 

ber “that will far out-perform the pres- 
ent B-24 Liberator” soon will go into 
production in Texas, it was announced 
April 5 by Harry Woodhead, president 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego, Cal. 

Woodhead revealed that the company’s 
Texas and California plants are produc- 
ing “about 70% of all Liberator bombers.” 
He predicted that the new bomber will 
perform better and carry more bombs 

previous models. 

“Consclidated Vultee now is delivering 
four-motored bombers to the Army and 
Navy at the world’s lowest price for this 
type of aircraft due to the reduction in 
man-hours needed to make Liberators,” 
Woodhead asserted. 
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“Rush new Air Ex- 
press” was the order a sup- 
plier received at 9 a.m. Ready 
for pickup at 10, it was taken 
to the airport, flown hundreds 
of miles to destination .. . and 
installed on a vital war job 
that same afternoon. 


Shipments ready for morning 
pickup but held for “late 
afternoon” routine, may be 
subject to delay. Heavy, peak- 
hour trafic may keep them 
grounded until a midnight or 
early morning plane. 


MANUFACTURIN G—— 
This moror gor 
mea 







ot (ASICS! delivery -Air Cigoress!/ 





To move emergency parts and critical 
material at 3-mile-a-minute speed, 
Air Express is on the job around the 
clock—not only on the home front, 
but working hand in hand with Army 
and Navy Air Transport services to 
supply our fighting fronts throughout 
the world. 

You can help us give you the most 





efficient service in two important 
ways: SHIP EARLY—as soon as ship- 
ment is ready—to assure fastest de- 
livery. PACK COMPACTLY—to conserve 
valuable space. Get our handy “Ship- 
ping Estimator” for finding costs and 
transit time. Write Dept. PR, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


ZSS 


Geis there FIRST 






Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


Zl 








—MANUFACTURIN G—— 


NASH-KELVINATOR Corp., Detroit, Mich., STEWART-WARNER Corp., Chicago, IIl., di- 
ee TE ane J eo > word rectors have voted a semi-annual cash divi- 
including provision for income tax. The %¢nd of 25 cents per share on the $5 par 
amount compares with $672,360 for the cor- value common stock, payable June 1 to stock 
re‘ponding period of last year. of record at the close of business May 8 











Contractors to the United States 



















SPARK PLUGS 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. New York 














WORLD’S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


vee 
FLIGHTEX 


Sune MILLS - 40 WORTH S1 ST. - NEW -. - NEW YORK, NN. Y. N. ¥. 


Leading Manutfac Export Representa 


turers of Fabric and tive— Aviation Equip 


ee A 
Tapes for the Air FLIGHTEX FABRIC ae © ae ee 


25 Beaver St., 
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Headquarters for Computers 


Our staff of engineers specializes in solving complicated prob- 
lems by means of simple computers that are easy to understand 
and operate. Mental calculations are reduced to a minimum. 


NE Ww! 


Navigational Computer 
of pocket size 


Similar to our well known model 
V.W.—this smaller and more com- 
pact computer enables a pilot or 
navigator to quickly and ac- 
curately solve dead reckoning 
navigational problems without 
mental -arithmetic. Model-S—- 
Size 3%” x95” x %”—$35. 


COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 


Navigational Lustruments 
P. O. Box 30 Mineola, N. Y. 
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Martin Grants Free Use 
of Mareng Cell Paten 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. has grante 
the government free license to the Mareng 
Cell, one of its most lucrative patents 
Glenn L. Martin, president, announce) 
in April. The Mareng Cell, named fo 


“Martin Engineering,” is a_ synthetic 
rubber fuel tank, introduced in 1940 a& 
America’s first self-sealing, bullet-proof 


fuel container for airplanes. 

Martin said his company granted the 
free license “in the interest of hastening 
victory.” It is in keeping, he said, with 
the spirit of the Aircraft War Production 
Councils, which were formed to exchange 
engineering and manufacturing experience 
to speed war production of aircraft. He 
added, however, that the grant was for 
the duration only, with full rights re. 
verting to the company in the post-war 
period. 

The Mareng Cell can be stuffed into 
wing apertures like a football bladder, }; 
can be pulled out and another substituted 
in a minor service operation. Formerly 
it was necessary to remove wings when a 
metal tank was damaged. 


Aero Center Planned 
by Columbia, Institute 


Columbia University is collaborating 
with the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Inc., New York, N. Y., in the 
development of an aeronautical center at 
Sands Point, Long Island. Property has 
been donated to the institute by Mrs, 
Daniel Guggenheim. 

The university will use the Minta Mar- 
tin Aeronautical Laboratory building for 
research work. The institute will establish 
an aeronautical library and museum, the 
library to be a branch of the Institute's 
Paul Kollsman Library, which loans aero- 
nautical books by mail without charge 
to persons in various parts of the country. 

In the museum will be “an interesting 
collection of pictures, airplane models and 
interesting relics of famous flights,” said 
the announcement. Eventually, when con- 
ditions permit, the Institute will establish 
laboratories for research and enlarge the 
library and museum. 

Plans for the establishment of an aero- 
medical laboratory have been postponed 
until the medical specialists required to 
undertake such research work are avail- 
able, the announcement added. 


"42 Profit of $3,037,504 
Reported by Ex-Cell-0 


Earnings of Ex-Cell-O Corp., oa 
Mich., totaled $3,037,504 during ‘the fise 
year ended Nov. 30, 1942. This mer 
equal to $7.62 per share on the 398,806 
shares of $3 par value common stock 
outstanding, said the company’s annual 
report. 

Net working capital increased $2,165,- 
353 to $4,778,373. Cash on hand totaled 
$6,971,820, and, in addition, $10,033,245 of 
U. S. Treasury Notes were held to be 
used in 1943 for payment of federal taxes 
on income. Due to increased volume, 
inventories increased $3,673,472 to $8,573,- 
525. ‘Inventories, as well as material com- 
mitments, are substantially covered by 
customer’s orders, the report stated. 

Notes payable increased to $3,235,374 
during the year. 
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FOR PRIMARY 


The Cherry Blind Rivet does its work very effec- 
| tively by means of a mandrel passing through the 
rivet. A pulling force applied to this mandrel forms | 
ahead on the blind side and expands the rivet shank. 
The self-plugging Cherry Rivet is used success- 
fully in primary aircraft structures because the 
expanded rivet develops nearly the full unit 
strength of an equivalent joint employing a con- 
ventional solid rivet. 
16-PAGE HANDBOOK, giving diagrams, 
dimensional sketches, material thickness charts 
ond photographs covering the Cherry Rivet- 
ing Process, is available on request. Write for 


your copy today. Addre:s Department 4, 
Cherry Rivet Company, los Angeles, Calif. 
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STRUCTURES AV Batct ae at-Vo) ef-s at next? 


HE instant the plane hits the water 

a tiny release mechanism goes into 
action . . . automatically. Out of the 
plane pops a rubber life raft. 

Even before the pilot can _ extricate 
himself from the cockpit his life raft, 
fully inflated, is floating near the plane. 
It is connected to the plane by a short 
line. If the plane should sink, the 
fastening breaks and the raft frees itself. 

* 7 . 


The pilot pulls a release-cord. Instantly, 
his “Mae West” life preserver is inflated 
by carbon dioxide. He doesn’t have to do 
a thing more . . . but climb into the 
raft. All the work is done by release 
mechanisms, valves, and cylinders of car- 
bon dioxide. 

7 >. . 


Raft-inflation equipment is only one of 
the many interesting wartime life-saving 
devices developed by Walter Kidde & 
Company, a pioneer in the field of com- 
pressible gases. Cylinders for oxygen and 
other gases...fire-ighting equipment... 
carbon dioxide power-actuation apparatus 
protect the lives of our fighting men. 

Thanks to increased production, Kidde 
cylinders are now available for immediate 
delivery. Kidde research engineers are 
constantly developing new uses for pres- 
sure gases. Perhaps you have a problem 
they can solve. For information, write: 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 513 Main 
Street, Belleville, N. J. 


Kidde 


HIGH PRESSURE GASES - FIRE PROTECTION 
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PARKS Trained Men 


Serve You and 
Their Country Better 


In time of war, the graduate of Parks 
Air College can better serve his coun- 
try and the aviation industry because 
of the thoroughness of his background 
training. 

Today, Parks trained men are to 
be found in the Armed Forces, in 
aircraft design, engineering, manufac- 
ture, and maintenance, and in various 
instructive capacities. 

With the entire aviation industry 
engaged in serving the War Effort of 
America with every facility, Parks 
graduates are proving more valuable 
than ever before. 

A letter or wire to Oliver L. Parks, 
President, will bring you information 
on the availability of past or future 
graduates. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


East St. Louis. Hlinois 


CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE and PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 































Financial Briefs 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT Corp., St 
Mo., announces it has signed a contract with 
nine banks for a Regulation V loan of %. 
000,000 to run until Dec. 31, 1945, or unt 
date of final government audit of c 1pany’s 
last war contract, whichever is earlier 


AERO SUPPLY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Corry, Pa., reports sales for quarter ended 
March 31 totaled $5,014,676. Final net income 
is undetermined, until renegotiation refund pro. 
vision and income tax provision are established 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL Co., San Diego, Ca}. 
and wholly owned subsidiaries had gross reye. 
nues for four months ended Feb. 28 of $7,439. 
258 which resulted in net profit of $287,047, or 
approximately 65c per share after providing 
for all charges except renegotiation. Revenues 
were up 25% over corresponding period. + 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., reports net income 
for first quarter of $681,621, including an egtj- 
mated post-war refund of taxes of $184,877, ang 
after deducting charges, Federal taxes and re 
serve for possible renegotiation. This was 
equal to $1 a share of common and compared 
with $669,931 or $1.01 a share in 1942. 


EX-CELL-O Corp., Detroit, Mich., reports for 
quarter ended Feb. 28, subject to audit and 
year-end adjustments, a net profit of $7234% 
after charges and a provision of $5,769,292 for 
federal income and excess profits taxes and 
possible price adjustments. This was equal & 
$1.81 a share on common, and compares with 
$959,584, or $2.41 a share. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL Co., San Diego, Cal. 
reports net profit, including wholly owned 
subsidiaries, for four months ended Feb, @ 
1943, was $287,047, or 65 cents a share. Net 
profit was after providing for all charges ex- 
cept renegotiations, but including federal in- 
come taxes. 
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JUMORE GIVES 
HBOYS A BRAKE 


FOR SPLIT-SECOND RESPONSE FROM VITAL CONTROLS DEPEND ON DUMORE 


He’s your son or brother . . . or the lad next door, perhaps . . . and he’s up there in a bombing trainer, preparing 
for the day when he'll plaster Tokyo. He’s working hard . . . landing and taking off, landing and taking off. . . 
thour after hour, day after day. The wing flaps on his plane are air brakes for his landings, and they must be 
right ... ready for split-second response. When the old type motors, even mounted two in tandem, couldn’t stand 


» the gaff, Dumore engineers were called on to design a new electric motor to operate the wing flaps on these 


planes ...one that would deliver more than the combined horsepower of the two formerly used. The com- 


pact new Dumore unit they created is a typical example of more than 30 types of aviation motors produced 
by Dumore laboratories. These Dumore Motors power everything from ammunition booster units to con- 
densate pumps, from bomb bay doors to windshield defrosters . . . aerial cameras, retractable landing gear, 
antenna reels, anti-icer pumps, oil cooler exit flaps and many other vital accessories. A Dumore Aircraft Motor 
tatalog and complete information on Dumore engineering service are yours on request, without obligation. 


THE DUM™M™OR E CO MBRPARNH YY, BAC ERH E ; 5 C N §S N 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
AIRCRAFT MOTORS 


POWER HOURS 











MOSQUITOES MOVE THE MAIL TO MALTA 





Every day, twin-engined high-speed Mosquitoes streak across Europe between England and 
Malta so fast they're out of sight before interception is possible. Flights aren’t scheduled nor 


do they take regular scenic routes yet they're plenty exciting! 





The tales these Mosquito pilots will tell after V-Day will be more 


—P>— 
o} LW) thrilling than any ever told by pioneer pony-express riders of 


the western plains. Fastest bomber in the world, the de Havil- 


1 


land Mosquito, like many other combat-proven aircraft now 


being built in Canada, is ADEL-equipped. 


ADEL r PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 


ei + BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
»* 


FLYING TO VICTORY WITH THE GREATEST NAMES IN AVIATION: Beech, Bell, Boeing, 
Brewster, Consolidated, Curtiss-Wright, Douglas, G. & A., Grumman, Lockheed, Martin, 
McDonnell, North American, Northrop, Republic, Ryan, Timm, Vega, Chance Vought, Vultee, 
Waco. In Canada: Boeing, Canadian Car & Foundry, Canadian Vickers, de Havilland, 
Fairchild, Federal Aircraft, MacDonald Bros., Victory Aircraft, Noorduyn Aviation, Limited 








de Havilland Mosquito 
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SPOT THIS PLANE AND YOU'LL q 
SPOT ADEL EQUIPMENT! oo] )) | 
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